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SOBRIETY. 
——__>———— 


Every man should be sober sometimes. I once 
knew one so unfortunate as to be sober all the time, 
and yet an honest man! We have known men that 
never smiled, or seldom, whose face was rigid as an 
iron mask, and yet they were kind, simple, and 
really reliable. Buf such are exceptional cases. 
Uniform sobriety is presumptively very much against 
aman. He who gives no play to the gentler feel- 
ings, has something the matter with him that should 
be looked into before one trusts him far. 

Mirth itself is not always honest. But it tends to 
Openness, to sincerity, to sweetness. Mirth has bet- 
ter stuff in it to make a man of, than sobriety has. 
It, too, is used sometimes as a mask for hypocrisy. 
But not half so often as sobriety is. 

Only consider how many men quite empty and 
worthless, inwardly neither rich nor forceful, are kept 
agoing by the mere trick of gravity. When some 
men come to you it is like sunrise. Everything 
seems to take new life, and shines. Other men bring 
night with them. The chill shadow of their so- 
briety falls upon every innocent gaiety, and your feel- 
ings, like birds at evening, stop singing and go to 
their roost. Away with these fellows who go owl- 
ing through life, all the while passing for birds of 
paradise! He that cannot laugh and be gay should 
look well to himself, He should fast and pray until 
his face breaks forth into light ! 

Here, too, are the immortal dullards who, it is to 
be feared, will never forsake the earth. Dull good 
men! They live with the uniform consistency of 
stagnation, They are said to be reliable. You al- 
Ways know where to find them. Safe‘men they are. 
They are none of your highflyers, never extravagant, 
always where you found them last! Over their 
blessed faces hangs the twilight of sobriety. They 
are immense negatives, Nothing saves them from 
pity but their sobriety. Men worship that; and so 
dullness passes for consistent piety. 

Behind the mask of sobriety how many pretenders 
pass themselves off! Every one knows how wretch- 
edly inconsistent with honor their out-door life is, 
but they have such a power of gloom in meet- 
ings, that men respect their religious experience ! 
a the young are taught that one can be emi- 

‘ntly religious without being strictly’ honest or 
Teliable, 

Public sentiment is purifying itself. Men are be- 
an at last to understand that nothing is so cheer- 
Ro hae of liberty, so genial, and joyous, as true 

Christ ealled this sort of men children of 


LIGHT. He ridiculed and denounced the long- 
faced hypocrites who ostentatiously prayed and 
prayed, and got further from grace and humanity 
the longer they prayed. After Him came the apos- 
tles, who cry out to all good and true men, “ Re- 


joice in the Lord alway, and again I say, Rejoice.” 


With all this, sobriety ought not to beflenounced. 
Men have a right to be solemn, in spots, and on just 
occasion. If men of inelastic natures and of rigid 
face, live truly kind and upright lives, their sobriety 
should be considered a misfortune and not a fault. 
But such men are not the types of Christianity. 
The typical Christian hangs full of the fruit of every 
faculty which God planted in the soul. A man of 
reasonhe is; aman of instinct and intuition too; a 
man capable of suffering, full of light and shadows; 
stern if need be, butrelenting, placable, and mild; 
capable of hating, choosing rather to love; strict 
with himself, lenient with all others; loving this 
world dearly but loving the other even better ; ab- 
horring wickedness, and yet the best friend of wick- 
ed men; gay and guileless asa child, sensitive as 
woman ; loving joy in himself, inspiring it in others; 
a lover of activity, anda lover of rest; full of thun- 
der and full of peace after it—this is the man which 
the true Gospel breeds. Ascetics, cynics, eremites, 
mere sobriety-mongers are all bastards. 


‘“‘Whatsoever things are kind, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of ‘good report * * * think on (pon- 
der) these things.” ‘ 
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EMPTY CASKETS. 
—_——_@—— 
BY ISABELLA GRANT MEREDHH. 
—_~_>———__ 
A carven casket delicately wrought 
Of fragrant sandal-wood, inlaid with gold, 
O’er Indian seas, by some fond lover brought, 
A priceless jewel in its clasp to hold ! 
Wide lies its lid ;—a costly, useless urn, 
Whose lock no longer guards Love's unique token ! 
What matter, that the hidden spring is broken, 
O empty casket,—since the gem is gone ? 


A lovely statue, marble-cold and white,— 
Pale, stirless lids, folded in dreamless sleep 
O’er violet eyes—so shutting out their light,— 
Lips whose blanched roses their old sweetness keep,— 
A solemn quiet round a lovely head ;— 
No look, no smile, no hope of an awaking 
To comfort us, and stay our hearts from breaking ; 
Only a casket, whence the soul has fled ! 





LETTERS FROM A LAYMAN. 








MINISTERIAL COQUETRY. 
ee 
My Dear Editor: 

Wheat-hedge is ina fever of excitement—not very 
agreeable excitement, Disappointment and anger 
are curiously commingled. Little knots of men and 
women gathered after church on Sunday in excited 
discussion. A by-stander might overhear in these 
conferences such phrases dropped as “ Shameful,” 
It’s too bad.” “If he is that sort of man it’s very 
fortunate we did not get him.” “TI have no faith in 
ministers,” and the like. Do you ask what is the 
matter? We have been jilted. 

I will not give names, at least not the true ones. 
For I have no inclination to involve you or myself 
in a newspaper controversy, and none to injure the 
prospects of a young man who possesses qualities 
which fit him for abundant usefulness if vanity and 
thoughtlessness do not make shipwreck of him. 

We have been, as you know, some time without a 
pastor. And we’are, as you can guess, hard to suit. 
But about six weeks ago there came along a man 
who seemed to be just adapted to the place. He was 
fresh from the seminary. He had a wife but no chil- 
dren. He was full of enthusiasm. Asa preacher he 
was free from conventionalism, bright, sparkling, 
brilliant ; more brilliant than warm. In private life 
he was social, genial, unministerial. Old Aunt SuE 
did indeed complain that when he called there he 
did not offer to pray with her. And good old Fa- 
ther Harness said he wished that there was less po- 
etry and more Christ in his sermons. But neither 
old Aunt Sue nor old Father Harnes contribute 
much to the support of the Church, and’ their criti- 
cisms did nothing to abate the general enthusiasm. 
Jrmw WHEATON said he was just the man, and prom- 
ised to double his subscription, if necessary, to get 
him. Deacon S. was scarcely less enthusiastic. I do 
not think there was a dissenting voice among the 











ladies; and the young folks were absolutely unani- 
mous. ; 
“If we can only get Mr. W.,” said Jit WHEATON 
to me one morning, as we rode to the city in the 
cars together, “in three weeks we will drain the 
Episcopal church dry of its young folks.” 
Personally, I have no taste for foraging in other 
men’s fields. But I knew that Jnt WHEATON would 
not appreciate my sentiments, and so I kept silence. 
Mr. W. preached for us two Sabbaths. He spent 
the intervening week in Wheat-hedge. He visited 
with Deacon 8. most of the leading families. He 
stopped at Mr. Wuxraton’s. If the people had been 
charmed with him in the pulpit they were delighted 
with him in the parlor. The second Sabbath I do 
not think there would have been a dissenting voice 
to the call. 

There was only one difficulty. It was considered 
very doubtful if we could get him. That doubt 1 
undertook to solve. 

Monday he returned to the city. I went down in 
the same train, and took occasion to fall into conver- 
sation with him. I told him frankly the state of 
feeling. I represented that it was very desirable 
that the matter should go no further unless there 
was © prospect that he would consider favorably a 
call if it were given him. He replied with equal 
frankness. He said that he was delighted with the 
place and with the people. He wanted to come. 
There was only ene obstacle. He understood that 
we paid our former pastor only $1,200 a year. He 
could not undertake to live on that. 

“Tn fact,” said he, “they want me very much at 
L——, in Connecticut. They pay there $1,500 a 
-year. It is a manufacturing town. I do not think ei- 
ther the society or the work would be as congenial 
as in Wheat-hedge. I like the quiet of your rural 


parish. I appreciate the advantages it would afford 


me for study. But $300 is a good deal of money. 1 
do not want to be mercenary, Mr. Lartcus, but I do 
not want to be pinched.” 

I assured him that no such difficulty should stand 
in his way. When I returned, I found he had ex- 
pressed the same sentiments to Deacon §, and Mr. 
WHEATON. We were all agreed that we would do as 
well as L——. So we gave him a call at $1,500. 
Possibly we presumed too much; but we generally 
considered it as good as settled. 

The Sabbath after the call he came to Wheat- 
hedge. This time he brought his young wife with 
him. The ladies were more charmed than ever. All 
Wheat-hedge turned out to see and hear our new 
minister. He remained over to our weekly prayer- 
mecting. It was astonishing what a spirit of devo- 
tion was awakened in our church. I have never seen 
the prayer-meeting so fully attended. He seemed 
fully to reciprocate our enthusiasm. He and his 
wife were tireless in the praises of the beauties of 
Wheat-hedge. “It is just the place,” said Mrs, W., 
“in which I should choose to spend my days.” Of 
course this saying was repeated all over the parish, 
and this evidence of her appreciative taste increased 
very measurably her own and her husband’s popu- 
larity. 

He went away Thursday morning without giving 
a final and definite answer. Deacon 8. asked him 
point blank for one. He replied that though his 
mind was about made up, still he felt that so solemn 
a connection ought not to be made without prayer- 
ful consideration. This was all very proper. We 
waited, with patience, till this decorous delay should 
be over. But we already considered him our pas- 
tor. , 

It was the next week that Deacon S. came into my 
house one evening, in a state of great excitement. 
He had an open letter in his hand. “ Took there,” 
said he. “ The Church at L is trying to get our 
minister away from us.” 

The letter was from Mr. W. It was to the effect 
that the Church at L—— were taking measures to 
secure a parsonage. He preferred to come to Wheat- 
hedge, but he did not know what he should do for a 
house. ‘There had been, he believed, some talk of 
building a parsonage at Wheat-hedge. He felt very 
desirous to take his bride to her “home”—not to 
depend on boarding-houses or landlords. If this 
could be provided he thought it would settle the 
question ; for both he and his wife infinitely pre- 
ferred the clear air and sunny skies, and grand old 
mountains, and glorious river basking in the golden 
sunlight,” &c., &c., to the dust and soot and noise 
of man’s busy but dirty industry. 











“Very well,” said I. “I do not care to bid against 
the Chureh at L——. But I have always wanted a 
parsonage at Wheat-hedge. I will be one of five to 
pay the rent for this year, and one of ten to build 
one next year.” 

Deacon §, started a subscription paper on the spot. 
In a few days we had secured a house for the year, and 
money enough to make our building operation cer- 
tain. The Deacon wrote Mr. W. accordingly. We 
expected his answer forthwith, and his arrival soon 
after. Weat-hedge was at last satisfied. 

Imagine, then, if you can, the chagrin and disap- 
pointment which was caused when, last Sunday 
morning, a letter was read from Mr. W. to Mr. Jamus 
Wueaton, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, @e- 
clining the call. Mr. W. had given it his most pray- 
erful consideration. He was deeply moved by the 
warm welcome which had been accorded to him. 
He had hoped that the Lord would make it plain 
that it was to be his privilege to cast in his lot with 
us. But the Lord had ordered it otherwise. The 
Providential indications seemed to him clear that it 
was his duty to labor in another field. But he unit- 
ed his prayers with ours that the Great Bishop would 
soon send us a pastor who should feed us with the 
bread of life. 

Deacon §. says that the Providential indications 
are a salary of $1,800 and a parsonage; and Mr. 
WHEATON says if any other young man succeeds in 
playing him off against a rival parish he is mistaken ; 
that’s all. 

I do not know that I should have told you the 
story of our grievances if it had not carried a mo- 
ral with it. Of all flirtation ministerial flirtation 
seems to us laymen the worst. And yet it by no 
means seems uncommon. 

Last summer our pastor spent his vacation in 
a vacant pulpit in New York. True, he disavowed 
being a candidate. But he was one. He knew they 
wanted a pastor. He knew they were talking of 
him. He kept very still about it at home till the 
call came. Ifa dissatisfied party in the church had 
undertaken to provide the pulpit with candidates 
in his absence, what would he have thought of it? 
We laymen are unable to see any difference between 
inviting candidates into our pastor’s pulpit and our 
pastor’s preaching as a candidate in other pulpits. 

There is a very general impression that it is no un- 
usual thing for a minister to obtain a call, or at least 
to encourage one, chiefly for the sake of strengthen- 
ing his position at home. Perhaps this is not the 
case ;“ but it often looks very much like it. Are we 
over sensitive? It will, at least, do the clergy no 
harm to know how sensitive we are. 

Ido not want to judge Mr. W.too harshly. In fact 
[am not in avery judicial frame of mind. But, 
whatever his intent, his ministerial coquetry has in- 
jured the cause of Christ in Wheat-hedge more than 
a year of preaching can benefit it in L—~—. Mean- 
while, the parsonage, which we hired, lies vacant 
on our hands, and waits for an occupant. 








Yours, &c., Laicus. 
Wheat-hedge, N. Y. 
IT WAS GOOD TO BE THERE. 
—_—@————. 
BY PERRY. 
—_—>——. . 


A bright wood fire in the grate, a bright student- 
lamp on the table, several pairs of bright eyes vari- 
ously disposed about the room, the last magazines 
before me—and there rung that bell. 

There was a tug at my heart strings. The Hearth 
and Home and its prototype were music and cham- 
pagne beside the dull rows of empty seats, and the 
milk-and-water exhortations of our prayer-meetings. 
James and I are not of a frivolous turn, We take 
to browns and grays naturally, and I am only kept 
from dressing like a Quaker and discarding a chig- 
non for the door-knob style, which Jamus admires 
for its classical simplicity, by the constant efforts of 
grandmother, who delights in white caps and pink 
ribbons, and mother, no less frisky in her tastes and 
enjoyments. 

Prayer-meetings were our pet pastime in town, 
consequently this streak of infidelity was quite 
alarming. I did what people usually do to cover a 
break in spirituality—threw an altar cloth over the 
crack, saying, 

“Come, Magan, it’s time to get ready.” 

. “Pshaw!” exclaimed Maaern, sitting back ia the 
comfortable springs of the great crimson chair, “I 
shan’t go to-night. I don’t see any good in hearing 
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Deacon SanForD go over with his prayer from the 
creation to the millennium, as he always does—and 
Elder Hicerxs talk of the degeneracy of the age, 
and Mr, StezPer wonder how we shall feel when we 
come to die. I think it’s ten times better for me to 
stay at home and read ‘the new chapter of The 
Brave Lady.” 

“ Why, Magers, how can you talk so?” frightened 
that she so nearly translated my own thoughts; “you 
know there is Henry Srmpson who always says some- 
thing new and truthful, and it is worth an hour to 
gain even one new spiritual thought.” 

“Yes, and it always just makes me mad,” her 
brown eyes flashing. “ Did you ever know him to 
speak but he was followed by that bilious old Mr. 
Mixer, who never will forgive Henry for defending 
Exua Pace when she was in danger of being turn- 
ed out for dancing once at mother’s silver wedding. 
He always says in his whining voice, he likes to see 
people practice what they preach—and professoys 
must be firm in avoiding the sins of the world, and 
allthat nonsense. I felt last week as though I could 
scratch his snaky old eyes out—there;” and down 
went The Brave Lady, and Macere paced the 
floor with burning cheeks, “Henry Stmpson has 
more of Christ in his little finger than Deacon Mr- 
weR has in the whole of his dried up old body. 
Henry first persuaded me to go, and I have made 
up my mind I shall never sit and hear him abused.” 

Maaere was getting hysterical, so I said nothing 

but went by myself to get ready. James is in New 
York, and Aunt Em, who is loveliness itself in our 
family, I did not ask. She writes forthe Revolution, 
believes that women should know considerably more 
t nthe alphabet, having a square head well filled 
with brains on her fine shoulders, and does not feel 
edified, as a general thing, by hearing men talk when 
she has no voice in the question. Being a Presby- 
terian as to matter and a Methodist as to manner, 
she stays at home and darns our stockings. 

My walk to the lecture-room was a thoughtful 
one. Macore was right—Henry Simpson is a 
Christ-man, Deacon Miner isa Church-man. With- 
out the antagonisms to society and other denomina- 
tions with which his creed bristles he could scarcely 
cling to it; he needs the sharp hooks to hang on by. 
His criticism and coldnegs would neutralize the 
sweetness and enthusiasm of any small meeting, and 
our pale clergyman on his small salary could never 
be expected to possess vitality and hope enough to 
eounterbalance him. 

Our own hearts are an epitome of the world some- 
times, jangling and confused, and I think mine was, 
as I wended my way through the snow that night. 

The usual handful was assembled in the usual 
seats, far apart. Deacon Mrnerand the pastor were 
away at the Presbytery meeting, and a genial, sym- 
pathetic looking stranger was leading in place of 
the latter. 

His first words were, “Friends, we must draw 
nearer together. Christ loved familiar intercourse, 
and He will not be among usif our hearts are cold 
toward each other,” and we gathered on the front 
seats, as a class before the teacher. Then he gave 
out ina fresh way, as though both the words and 
ideas were quite new, the old hymn, “Sweet is the 
tie that binds—” and prayed quietly and naturally 
as one would talk to a friend. Afterward, opening 
the Bible he read selections all pointing to the sig- 
nificance of prayer and the necessity of a united 
spirit. 

** Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, thereamJin the midst of them”’—“ If any 
two shall agree,” etc., and the whole of the fif- 
teenth chapter of John. There wasa depth of ten- 
derness in his yoice which made us feel that these 
promises were very precious to him, and when after 
a slight pause he recalled the fulfillments of them in 
our own lives, and endeavored to bring us by a few 
terse inspiring sentences to view the wonder and 
royalty of our heritage, we were thrilled to our very 
hearts, 

Deacon Sanrorp forgot, for once, the creation and 
prayed as though the millennium were already here; 
Elder Hicerns, ignoring present degeneracy, grew 
eloquent over the days gone by, and Mr. SLEEPER 
drew ourthonghts to the joy of being with Christ, 
indulging in no morbid or depressing imagery upon 
the depth and darkness of the fatal river. 

It was ashort hour, and we sung, “ Nearer, my 
God, to thee,” at its close, every heart being really 
nearer; or rather, our hearts had opened to the 
tune, always the same, and we were warmed and re- 
freshed. 

Maccrr’s Brate Lady (with due deference to 
Mrs. Craze), seemed “stale, flat and unprofitable,” 
as my mind recurred to it, and I thought, * Better to 
feed on dry husks for weeks, .f need be, than to lose 

such a feast by attempting to avoid them.” 

* Ch tor greater concentration of faith, talent and 
money ; for fewer churches and more to fill them; for 
fewer doctrines and more love! So should our 
hymns be better sung, our ministers better paid, our 
prayer-meetings better led (for how can faith rise 
ee or study-hours flow tranquilly amid vexa- 
aaily oan and poverty), and we should be drawn 

© pious ruts of the dusty highway into 


new paths through F 
preeneadann rt the broad woodlands and beside 





THE TEMPTATION. 


a 


[The following is taken from Canto, VL, of an Epic-Drama of 
Life, where the “Spirit of Evil,” looking over the present con- 
dition of the world, and meditating on his coming action, recalls 


the circumstances of the Temptation.] 
BY THE AUTHOR OF Deus Semper. 
—_—_-—~<-——_- 

Near nineteen centuries have pass’d; what change 
Since, in the Wilderness, this Seer of Truth, 
Him, in simplicity of youth I met, 

I, in the cunning knowledge of long life, 

He in youth and sincerity of soul, 

In the desert seeking truth, and alone, 
Watching and waiting, until all his mind, 
With full pow’rs evolv’d and purpose shap’d, 
Should back return among the haunts of men, 
To pour into their dry and thirsting hearts 
The fulness of his own ;—the desert’s want, 
And self-enfore’d denial, the mind to purge, 
Had to his hunger given keenest edge. 

The old fact and truth, then, was known to me, 
Which modern science with such boast reveals, 
That grass and fruits and bread from stones are made, 
By slow operations of nature's laws, 

Which even man may hasten or retard, 

And make to minister to all his wants. 

Him I tempted to turn the stone to bread, 

By instant, conscious pow’r, not breaking laws, 
But vature’s laws in quicker motion set, 

And so relieve the hunger of his frame— 

The body’s impulse which so tempts to wrong, 
Th’ indulgence which meditation clouds— 
And une law, thus violate for appetite, 
All laws to appetites must yield, 
And nature be base instruments for self. 

“Tig writ, Man shall not live by bread alone, 
But Truth shall give him higher, broader life, 
And all his pow’rs to hizher life conform, 

For Truth has pow’r to mould the body’s form, 
Give strength to brain and modulate the heart, 
And insubstantiate new life in man. 

Man shall not, cannot live by bread alone, 

But his bread, in knowledge of nature's laws, 
In sweat of brow and moral laws employ’d, 
Shall give the body strength and strength of mind, 
And the prime unity unfold—restore— 

That nature is but instrument of God, 

Ai d, so, in goodness to be us’d by man, 

And, in man’s goodsess, back return’d to God, 
In sanctitude of Labor and of Mind.” 

I saw that he had touch’d the mystery 

Of Being and of life, and how they meet, 

And how the Man to Spirit may respond. 


His insight into secret laws I saw, 

But yet his purposes could not divine,— 
If there was conscious end for purpose fix’d, 
Or transient goodness to be turn'd astray. 
I knew him human, and would mix with men 
To found and fix supremacy of his own, 
Bas'd on some truth, in love and hope, for man; 
W hat more pregnant pow'r this ead to gain 
Than empire o’er ‘‘all kingdoms of the world ’”? 
With glance as tho’ his eye were full of light, 
That light which kindled up the universe, 
He saw that pow’r which rul'd by force o’er man 
Was not the Pow’r to Truth and Life allied, 
But love and service in the Truth itself, 
Which must remould, exalt and purify, 
And his sslemn words tingle thro’ the world ; 

‘¢ The Lord, the Lord thy God, shalt thou worship, 
And him only shalt thou serve,—and service 
In using nature for the use of man, 
And man in brotherhood co-ordinate, 
Shall spread the Truth and bind the bonds of Love.” 


Here foiled, came the final trial of that skill, 
Which I, in open presence, could adopt. , 
I knew the laws of nature, fitly join’d, 
And work'd in rigid sequences of Cause ;— 
That laws in various fitness could be shap’d, 
And produce new forms of life and nature, 
As in the vast successions had appear'd,— 
As the way of the eagle in the air, 
That from his heights plunges to vales below, 
And yet all laws of nature be obey’d ;— 
That in the time before the world was sect 
In space, and man on his probation plac’d, 
Law, in right use of means for end propos’d, 
Was moral order in that realm of light ;— 
That use of nature’s means, in system set, 
And, in use, to unfold the pow’rs of man, 
And make true’ Fellowship of man with man, 
Is moral order in the realm of man; 
And laws of order wrested from true end, 
Power to gain and human actions rule, 
In any form, but that of Truth and Love, 
(As I had gain’d the pow’r by which I rule), 
Would to man, no less than angels, fatal prove.{ 
Would he, then, for Power, violate these laws,— 
By kingly rule control the minds of men, 
And not as Priest and Prophet guide their hearts 
In deepest sympathies of the coming times ? 
Here was the point where He or I must fall ! 


Then on the Jewish Temple's height we stood, 
And thousands thronged the streets and courts below, 
The thousands there who worship’d at the shrine, 
And look'd for signs and wonders Him to mark 
Who should as King and their Deliverer come, 
And from all bondage free their fetter’d tribes, 
Banish the tyrant recall the exiles, 

And the prond kingdom to its rule restore, — 

With its old orders and its ancient forms 

Of wrong and right, and, so, no progress made, 

And these stoud ‘round. perforce, to make their king, 
When he should come by some great wonder mark’d :— 
And the representative world there stood, 

To affirm or deny. and all embroil : 

There Judea’s chosen population, 

The Greek, the Roman, Syrian, Asian, 

Phrygian, Pamphylian, Pontine, Crete, 
Cuppadocian, Mesvpotamian, strangers— 

A centie and coufluence of the world, 

And nature's great law to be suspended, 

To testify, this King-Deliverer has come. 

If in so crude a thought of Him to come, 

They only saw a monarch for their throne, 

Or sovran tribune for their people’s rights, 

I knowing more, but far from knowing all, 

Could but test him as men and angels fall : 

“* Cast thyself down from hence; angels have charge. 
Will bear thee up, nor stone shall hurt thy foot.” 
And the calm voice came thro’ the busied air. 

‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord, thy God, by force 
Nor force suspended, to build an empire, 
And by suppressive force to rule o'er men, 

And hollow praise and formal service gain,— 
But iu the humbler path of common life, 
Where power is nor proudly sought or as'’d 
To rule the lives of men, but Truth appeals, 
die who rues nature, his assent may yield. 





I come anointed in the pow’r of Love, 

To preach of hope and peace unto the poor, 
With hope and peace the broken-hearted heal, 
To captiyes, bring deliv’rance into light, 

To blind, that all things they shall see in God, 
To mutes, that, silently, they shall praises sing, 
And those set free whom man shall bruise in soul. 
Such kingdom is not for earthly King, 

But for the future years of human life, 

And in the Brain and Heart of man must be, 

Its deep foundations laid for coming times, 
‘When the acceptable Law of Truth and Love 
To nature’s laws shall wisely be allied.”— 

Then mix’d I thro’ the throng with jibe and jeer, 
Jest indirect and vulgar mockery, 

And most—and most with priestly arrogance, 
As Caiaphas us’d when, his clothes, he rent, 
And Pilate with hard Herod was made friends— 
Such as a Roman Pontiff well might use 

When he the arm of temp’ral pow’r commands— 
This King who would not reign or rule by force, 
This Priest, who would atonement make in love, 
This Prophet, preaching peace and hope to man, 
Should as a felon die, and leave his blood 

For expiation, in toils and suff'rings 

Of all who seek to change the order of the world— 
That order as ’tis mov’d and rul’d by me.* 


NotTrE.—For the Temptation, see Luke iv.; for the fact that they 
would make him King by force, Jno. iv., 15; for the Concourse at 
Jerusalem, Acts, ii.: for this last discourse of Jesus, Luke, iv., 
18.19; for the control of the temporal power and that Satan gives 
it to whon@ he will, Luke iv., 6; for the conciliation of Pilate and 
Herod, Luke, xxiii. 11.12; forthe arrogance of the Roman Pon- 
tiff and the conciliation of the Pilates and Herods of the Temporal 
Powers, for ecclesiastical sacrifices, see twelve hundred years of 
history. 








BUREAU OF THE HOLY SOULS IN 
PURGATORY. 
—_— > —_ 


BY T. 0. R. KEATINGE, D. D. 
a 


“The intention constitutes the action,” is a max- 
im of moral philosophy, which has a very singular 
interpretation in Romish theology. It is this: the 
mere performance of an act does not make it an act, 
if it is separated from the intention. A priest is 
always asked in confession if he had a mght inten- 
tion. Because, if he had defective intention, no 
sacerdotal act is valid. A bishop ordaining, does 
not ordain if he has defective intention, a fact which 
makes every priest’s ordination somewhat doubtful. 
For the absence of the intention is not always as- 
certained till it is past remedy. A priest had a 
spite once upon a time against a certain family, and 
withheld his intention in baptizing the children, 
administering the communion, absolving, and the 
last rites of the Church. The grave question arose 
at his death, how the defect should be remedied. 
It was found that three of the children had grown 
up and married, and had children of their own. As 
they were not intentionally baptized in the first in- 
stance, and had never received a bona-fide absolu- 
tion, the marriage was irregular and the children in- 
curred suspicion of bastardy. For a bona-fide mar- 
riage supposes a bona-fide baptism and absolution. 
It has been held by theologians that a person in 
mortal sin and unbaptized cannot contract marriage, 
being excluded by his condition from the Divine 
blessing which is an essential part of the sacrament. 
In this case the men were re-baptized, confirmed and 
married with intention. Intention isa convenient 
subterfuge for delicate consciences. Many people 
who hold it, shrink from stating its logical conclu- 
sions verbally. But I am certain it is used to excuse 
lying, licentiousness and fraud. An earnest Jesuit 
would say, “I do not intend to lie, though I donot 
state what is fact, yet my motive being not to lie, 
there is no lying.” And so with other offences, 

The highest exercise of the intention is in the Mass. 
The intention of the celebrant, is essential to the ac- 
ceptance of the sacrifice in heaven, and for the ob- 
taining of blessing from it on earth. It is also ne- 
cessary toa valid consecration. The catechism of 
the Council of Trent says, “Sed unus etiam, atque 
idem Sacerdos est Christus Dominus.” Neverthe- 
less—we say it reverently—although he is Christ, 
yet he cannot consecrate validly without intention. 
Mark here a contradiction. The passage just quoted 
goes on tosay, “Nam Ministri qui sacrificium faci- 
unt, non suam sed Christi personam accipiunt, cum 
ejus Corpus et Sangninem conficiunt, id quod et ip- 
sius consecrationis verbis ostenditur, sacerdos in- 
quit: Hoc est corpus meum, personam videlicit 
Christi Domini gerens, panis et vini substantiam in 
veram ejus corporis et sanguinis substantiam con- 
vertit.” No one on reading this would imagine 





* See the great argument of the Duke of in his * Rei 
en g g Argyll, in his “ Reign 
t Even the modern idea of Law, of the constanc 

the trustworthiness of Natural Forces, has “seg edn pong 
deed scientifically, but instinctively. to Man since first he made a 
Tool and used it as the instrament of Purpose. What has Science 
added to this idea, except that the same rule prevails as widel 
as the Universe, and is made subservient in like munner to Knowl. 
edge and to Will? [Purpose in execution]. Tn the enthusiasm 
awakened by the discovery of some new facts, or of some new 
forces, aud in the freshness with which they impress the idea of 
s.ch agencies on our minds,we sometimes very naturally exagger 
ate the length of the way along which they c us toward. the 
great ultimate objects of intellectual desire. We orget altogether 
the knowledge they convey isin quality and in kind identical 
with knowledge long in our possession, and places us in no new 
relation whatever to the vast background of the Eternal and th 
Unseen. Thus it is that the notions of Materialism are pe oe 
ally reviving, and are again being perpetually swept en a 
swept away partly before the Institutions of the Mind parti 
before the Conclusions of the Reason. For there are two 4 
enemies to Materialism—one rooted in the Affections, the ae 
in the Intellect. QOneis the power of THINGS HOPED FoR—a : 
which never dies: the other is the evidence of THINGS NOT’ SEEN 
—and this evidence abounds in all we see, In reinforcin this 
evidence, and in adding to it, Science is doing boundless an. Dh in 
the present day. It is not the extent of our knowledge, but rather 
the limits of it, that physical research teaches us to see d fe 
the most. Of course, in so far as its discoveries are wee 


its influence must be for good. To doubt this really true, 
all truth is true, and that all truth i ig me ere to doubt that 
ed., 1869, p. 114. h is God’s."—Reign of Lav, 5th 


. : 
ar. pte said unto him, All this power will I give thee, 


of them; for that is delivered unto me; and to 





whemsoever I will, I give it,”—Luke, iy., 6, 


painful. 


tion. 
the Moral Academy. They decided that the sensi 
tive soul of the dog was nourished by the scl* 
ment, and that the body of Christ being immortal 
and communicated to the dog, ergo, the dog’s soul 
became immortal. A priest pressed the questi” 
would it go to purgatory ? but it was ruled out. 


—_ 


that there was anything requisite to g Valid cp. 
cration, beside a rightly ordained priest ne Uy, 
ing the words. Yet side by side with this gy = 
catechism, we find the Missal, which thus en 
ates the things that may invalidate the Mags. 

1. “If the bread be not of wheat, or if of y 
if it be mixed with such quantity of other on: 
that it doth not remain wheaten bread, or if it) 
in any way corrupted, it doth not make ,, . 
ment.” ™ 

2. If made of rose or other distilled Water 
doubtful if it make a sacrament. 

3. If it begin to corrupt but is not Corrupted. 
also if it be not unleavened, it makes a saCrame: 
but the priest sins grievously. \ 

4, If the wine be quite sour, or putrid, or be made 
of bitter or unripe grapes; or if so much Water 
mixed with it as spoils the wine, no sacrament j 
made. 

5. If any one shall leave out, or change any ” 
of the form of the consecration of the body wi 
blood, and in the change of the words, such Word 
do not signify the same thing, there is no conseer, 
tion. 

6. If the priest have no intention, or lack Prope 
disposition of soul or body, of vestments, and gj 
position in the service itself, there is no consegy, 
tion.” 

“If the host disappears either by accident, or}; 
wind, or by miracle, or be swallowed by any aniny 
let another be consecrated.” 

“Tf after consecration, a gnat, a spider, or any suc) 
thing fall into the chalice, let the priest swalloy j 
with the blood if he can; but if he fear danger ayj 
have a loathing, let him take it out and wash it wit, 
wine, and when mass is ended, burn it, and cast j 
and the washing into holy ground.” 

“Tf poison fall into the chalice, or what mig} 
cause vomiting, let the consecrated wine be put into 
another cup, and other wine be again placed to be 
consecrated, and when mass is finished, let the blood 
be poured on linen cloth, or tow, remain till it ke 
dry, and then be burned, and the ashes be throw 
into holy ground.” 
“Tf the host be poisoned, let another be consecrated 
and used, and that bekept in a tabernacle, or asep- 
arate place, until it be corrupted, and after that by 
thrown into holy ground.” 
“Tf the priest vomit the eucharist, and the species 
appear entire, he must piously swallow it again, but 
if a nausea prevent him, then let the consecrated 
species be cautiously separated, and put by in some 
holy place till they be corrupted, and after, let them 
be cast into holy ground; but if the species do not 
appear, the vomit must be burned and the ashes 
thrown into holy ground.” 
I confess that long after my faith had been shaken 
by discovering the gigantic frauds upon which the 
superstructure of Reme is raised, my devotion for 
transubstantiation remained unchanged. Around 
the altar, like the delicate perfume of its own in- 
cense, clung my faith and awful worship. Buts 
perusal of these instructions («hich are translated 
here verbatim from the Roman Missal, p. 53 é 8.) 
began to shake my devotion. It will not bear analy- 
sis, if you believe that the body of the Lord is really 
there. There is something of the feeling Dante de- 
scribes when you have sorrowfully and reluctantly 
cast aside a belief that has been a comfort in the 
past. He says: 

There is no greater sorrow 

Than to remember times of happiness 

In misery. 
To seem compelled in an ocean of doubt to reli 
quish your last spar of the wreck, while remet- 
brances dear and precious crowd upon you—this 
Yet what are the conclusions of a mind 
conscientiously believing the Corporeal Presence 0 
reading such a case as this? A lady who had a lap 
dog, a great pet, which always accompanied het, 
went to receive the sacrament, with the dog unde 
her arm. When the priest went to put the host 


» tis 


into her mouth, the dog, thinking he meditated vie 
lence, began to bark. Whereupon the priest let the 
host fall, and the dog ate it up. The dog was carried 
in procession to the sacristy with torches and cross 
and a deliberation was held as to the proper mode 
of procedure. They decided to rip open the dog 
and take out the host! The lady who was alarmed 
for her pet, promised a heavy ransom, and thefria 
relented. ‘They bound her over to the following 
conditions : 


1. That if the dog should die, he should be buried 


in consecrated ground. 


2. That he should be kept in solitude from #l 


association with his kind. 


The lady paid three hundred francs for his liber 
As the case created scandal it was referred t 


We omit some very disgusting details in thi 


story, but its effect on my mind was to create * 
latent belief in the untenableness of transubstantl 
tion. 


All this seems very wide of our subject, and yet! 


is intimately connected with it. For if the mass ¥ 





[an effectual remedy for the holy souls in purgsto" 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








to ascertain what consti 
‘important it is to ascertain what consti- 
nd ae Romish theologians say that hell is 
only four degrees in the intensity of its burning 
heat, but that purgatory is eight degrees. 
a great difference between these two fires. That of 
purgatory is more intense, active, and devouring, 
put it is only temporary. That of hell is forever, 
gnd subject very much to the caprice of the arch- 
fiend. Because the souls in purgatory have hope of 
regaining the Beatific Vision, they are called blessed 
wus, The doctrine was defined by the Council of 
Trent on its own unsupported assumption. The 
testimony of the Lapidarian gallery of the Vatican 
js a protest against it. There the rude memorials 
of the Catacombs attest the glorious hope of the 
martyr church that “ the souls of the faithful after 
they are delivered from the burden of the flesh are 
in joy and felicity.” ‘They rest in God;” “In a 
place of refreshment ;” “ In Christ ;” ‘“‘ Borne away 
by angels,” are some of those touching inscriptions. 
The modern Roman has systematized his purgatory 
like everything else he believes. It has eight com- 
partments, and grades of intensus ignis. The least 
degree is for the very poor. The second and greater, 
js for gentlewomen and tradesmen’s wives. The 
third, for soldiers and literary men. And so on until 
the eighth degree, which, being hottest of all, is re- 
served for kings. According to the situation of the 
soul in purgatory, so is the number of masses re- 
quired. And this is regulated by the ability of the 
relatives to pay for them. By a very remarkable ar- 
ragement, the ladies are placed solus. 

On All Souls Day, November 2, every priest, monk 
and friar says three masses for the delivery of souls 
from purgatory. In Rome there are privileged altars. 
That is, whoever says a certain number of Paters, Aves 
and Glorias before it, relieves a soul in purgatory. 
The friars possess a singular brief called centenaria 
missa. By it, one mass is made equivalent to a hun- 
dred. The object of this is obvious. A friar can 
probably only say 365 masses a year. But if this 
number is multiplied a hundred fold, he obtains 
money for saying 36,500 masses. The least sum he 
gets for each mass is fifty cents. When a mass is 
said for the intention, it is not necessary that the 
priest should know what the intention is. A brigand 
frequently has a mass said for his intentien, which is 
to rob and murder the first time he has a chance. 

The Bureau of the Blessed Souls in Purgatory, is 
very peculiar. The superior of the convent, causes 
every priest in it to say mass for his intention, and 
he applies these masses to the relief of the said 
blessed souls in purgatory. So that if a man dies, 
and his widow goes to this superior, straining every 
nerve to have a thousand masses said, he gives her 
a receipt as though they were already said. He 
merely applies his surplus fund of masses said for 
his intention. Thus it is obvious there is a good 
deal of fraud in this transaction, though it may be 
only “pious” fraud. We have many very interest- 
ing things to say about Indulgence which will be 
“continued in our next.” 








ELECTION OF A POPE. 
—_—_—»>—___—_ 

’ In view of the @ecumenical Council now in session 
at Rome, and in all human probability, the not very 
remote choice of another pope, an article which re- 
eently appeared in the columns of the Augsburg 
Algemeine Zeitung, will no doubt be read with more 
than ordinary interest at the present time. The ar- 
ticle in question, which is entitled A Papal Election 
of 100 Years Ago, transports us back to June 15, 
1769, when ANTONIO GANGANELLI assumed the tiara 
under the name of CLEMENT XIV. The writer draws 
a parallel between the religious situation in the be- 
ginning of that year and that of the close of 1869, 
which he thinks closely resemble each other in many 
essential points. Then, as now, the pontifical chair 
Was occupied by a man of great personal amiability 
and distinguished parts, eminently deserving respect, 


but entertaining the most extravagant notions of 


the papal: prerogative and claiming all the autocrat- 
1¢ powers which his predecessors had been wont to 
exercise during the middle ages; both far advanced 
i years, but haughty, obstinate and unbending; 
both placed in an extremely delicate position, threat- 
ened from many quarters, but on this account all 
the more determined to carry out their schemes; 
but ™ object of universal remark to those who saw 
the signs of the storm that was gathering over the 
Vatican and menaced the peace of Europe. The 
only difference between these men and their respect- 
yor times is that the question at issue in the year 
1769 was the existence or non-existence of the Order 
* Jesuits, while that involved in the year 1869 is the 

to-be” or “ not-to-be” of the popedom itself. 

In 1769 Jesuitism had just emerged triumphantly 
from its struggle with Janesenism. It was not until 
“whole century after the appearance of Pascat’s 
famous “Lettres Provinciales” that the Jesuits en- 
Pi an antagonist who paved the way for the 
ay of their order in a worldly point of view. 
bree in Naples, of Ricnetrev and CHorsevt in 
Fe = of ARanpa in Spain, the anti-jesuitical 
ln obtained the ascendancy in temporal affairs. 


1759 the J esuits Were suppressed in Portugal, in 
in 1767 in Spain and her American 


Sin France, 


The protests of CLEMENT XIII., who had decreed the 
sanctity of the Order, were of no avail. 
XIII. died of grief and mortification on the night 
There 18+ of February 2d, 1769. 


the papal election. 


nder the ministry of Powpan in Portugal, of 


CLEMENT 


Europe waited with bated breath for the issue of 
Never before had the situation 
appeared so critical for the Church of Rome and its 
head. Only during the election which came off 
thirty-one years later at Venice, when Pius VIL. the 
restorer of the Order of Jesuits, was chosen, was such 
an immense pressure brought to bear on the College 
of Cardinals. If a pope friendly to the interests of 
the Order of Jesuits was elected, a split in the Church 
and the renunciation of the papal authority on the 
part of the great Catholic states appeared almost 
inevitable. If pope in the interests of these Cath- 
olic states assumed the tiara, the doom of the Jesu- 
its seemed certain. 

When the nine days allowed by custom for the 
celebration of the funeral obsequies of the deceased 
pope had expired, the College of Cardinals assem- 
bled in St. Peter’s church. At the call “Ad Capel- 
lam Domini,” the invitations to the electoral meet- 
ing in the Listine chapel were issued. Chanting the 
“Veni Creator Spiritus” the cardinals then proceeded 
in procession to the Conclave, and entered the wooden 
cells, one foot apart, then prepared for them. In 
this seclusion they are supposed to remain until after 
the election, for the approaches to the conclave are 
guarded, and even food and other necessaries are 
prepared by the attendants of the cardinals, of 
whom each has two, and the door is locked and 
carefully guarded. But the stringent measures 
adopted for the isolation of the cardinals are never 
enforced, nor were they in 1769, when there was an 
unusual amount of diplomatic negotiation and in- 
trigue. The Italian cardinalsinvariably form a solid 
phalanx against the “ barbarians,” as the foreign 
princes of the Church are called. ‘ Lo Spirito Santo 
non intende altro ch’ Italiano.” On this occasion it 
was the “ barbarian” element which brought Gan- 
GANELLI first into notice. Two parties confronted 
each other in the Sacred College—the Zelanti, the 
strictly Jesuitical party, and the party of the crowns, 
which was disposed to consult the wishes of the 
Catholic sovereigns. The Marquis D’AUBETERRE, 
the ambassador of France, made himself the master 
of the siuation. The correspondence which he car- 
ried on during the progress of the election with 
Cardinal Bervuies, who transplanted the court of 
Louis XV. to the Vatican, is still in existence. 
The election commenced February 17, 1769. Two- 
thirds of the aggregate vote being necessary to a 
choice, whenever a balloting falls below the requi- 
site number, the slips are burnt. At the election of 
acentury ago this was done no less than 185 times. 
At last the Zelanti were completely worn out. A 
cardinal of their views not being obtainable, they 
gave their ‘“‘accedo” to GANGANELLI, supposed to 
be the least fanatical foe of the Jesuits, who had 
originally only received two or three votes, GAN- 
GANELLI was then chosen by forty-five votes out of 
forty-seven. Out of respect to the memory of his 
predecessor, to whom he was indebted for the pur- 
ple, he assumed the name of CLEMENT XIV. 
The expectation that the golden age would come 
with the election of CLEMENT XIV. proved, howev- 
er, an illusion. The Jesuits came back. Rome con- 
tinued to resist all real progress and reform, Such, 
if we may judge by the past, will probably again be 
the case hereafter, whether the choice of the next 
pope should fall on the princely cardinal of the Bo- 
NAPARTE family. 








OF CREEDS. 
ee 
BY GEO. B. CHEEVER, D. D. 
——— 


The moment our creeds take their fashion and law 
from man, the inspiration of divine truth begins to 
depart from them. In this mine every man must la- 
bor for himself, only using the labor of those who 
have gone before him as tools, or their inventions as 
machinery, for excavations in the same inexhaustible 
quarries. But suppose men mining for gold or pre- 
cious stones should call their placers or auriferous 
veins after the names of those who first struck upon 
them, and should interdict all after-comers from 
mining but in that same direction, and in precisely 
the same ruts and galleries that those first discover- 
ers struck out! Suppose there should be a creed and 
law of orthodox mining, and that any one who was 
seen striking a gallery or opening a vein out of that 
line should be put under the ban of excommunica- 
tion, and isolated from all the other laborers! Sup- 
pose it were enacted that only in the galleries al- 
ready opened should men be permitted to seek for 
gold, for that all the gold in existence lay in those 
directions, and if any person sought it by any new 
shafts or excavations, they were intruders and coun- 
terfeits ! 

Such are they that work on only in the outworn 
galleries of Arminianism, Pelagianism, Augustinian- 
ism, Calvanism, or Lutheranism, and reject as heresy 
any attempts to find the truth in any other way. 
Putting the name of a man on any gallery of divine 
truth, and shutting men up to his investigations or 
his methods, is just shutting men out from divine 





dependencies, and in 1768 in Naples and: Parma, 


must be their own discoverers by the Spirit in the 
mines of divine truth, for whatever a man does not 
learn from experience, or from divine truth by his 
own experience, is but badly learned, and cannot be 
understood and possessed as power. 
like the stern-lights of a ship, only serves to illu- 


THE TRUE CONSERVATISM AND USE 





Experience, 


mine the path that has been passed over. Mr. CoLE- 

RIDGE said this, with sad and solemn truth of man’s 

passage through life, and career of conflict init. But 

not such is spiritual experience, which is the light 

of life, the light of God within the soul, the light 

celestial, glorious, shining on the future, not on the 

past merely; the light serene upon the road to the 

Lamb and to heaven. Worpswortn said, “The 

primal duties shine aloft like stars; the charities 
that soothe and heal and then are scattered at the 
feet of man like flowers.” But the truths of the Di- 
vine Word, gained by experience, by the teaching 
of the Spirit in the heart, are not external like the 

stars, nor objects like the flowers, but are a combi- 
nation of both, and of all qualities and gifts and 

guidances of beauty, wisdom, and happiness, taken 
into the soul and made resident there; a life within 
the soul, a luminous presence, a spiritual artesian 
fountain; a firmament under which, and an atmos- 
phere in which, the soul walks and breathes, as the 
reflection of that which is in itself, heaven answer- 
ing to heaven, Christ within the soul, the way, the 
truth, the life, the hope of glory. 

There comes at length a period when that which 
is of man wears out, dies out, and if used any long- 
er, it loses more than it profits. It must be broken 
up and new-created. All the machinery in an iron 
foundry comes back, sooner or later, to the shears. 
The best steam engines in the world have to be 
broken up, and with all other scraps, refused. But 
the inspiring, invisible, power-creating element is 
always new, always fresh. The form must be changed, 
must be new-created. So all human formulas must 
ever and anon come to the shears. New inspirations 
create for themselves new forms; the old cannot re- 
ceive them. New wine must be put into new bot- 
tles. Ifthe eld are set up for a law, it is waste and 
destruction, not preservation and advancement. 
Much of the conservatism of this world is the wor- 
ship of old bottles and of the lees of old wine; the 
sacredness of old clothes with the patches upon 
them. 

What more impressive and affecting form of truth 
than the brazen serpent in the wilderness? It taught 
God’s healing mercy for men’s sin-stricken souls, But 
there came a time when, through men’s inveterate 
tendency to the worship of the form instead of the 
Spirit, or without the Spirit, it became a symbol, in- 
strument, and power of idolatry, drawing men away 
from God, not to him; and proved a ministry of 
guilt, darkness and sickness to the soul, not forgive- 
ness and light and cure. It must be brought to the 
shears, Then came HEzEKIAn, with holy boldness 
and discrimination taught by the Spirit of God, and 
he broke it in pieces and ground it in powder. It 
was one of his foremost measures in the cleansing of 
the Temple and restoring of true worship. The con- 
servatists of that day would have preserved the im- 
age; the king destroyed it, although it had been orig- 
inally set up by God’s command, and was enshrined 
in such sacred historic record, and was such an evi- 
dence of past divine interpositions. 
But whatever men set in the place of God must 
be swept away. On this principle the Ark itself 
was delivered into the hands of the Phillistines. 
Again, Saul and the whole army and all the ap- 
pointed instrumentalities of war were bidden to 
stand still, while the shepherd, with his sling and 
pebble from the brook, introduced a new dispensa- 
tion. There are no divine relics. The tables of stone 
written with the tinger of God, so long and with 
such pious care and patriotism preserved, are gone. 
The golden vessel of manna has perished, and Aar- 
on’s rod that budded, and the cherubim of glory 
shadowing the mercy seat and the golden candle- 
stick. Men must not look to the past and visible, but 
to the future and invisible. Faith is the substance 
and the evidence. 


the next foot forward. 


tle—and gave himself for me. 


them and rose again. 
creeds. 











truth in its freshness and celestial inspiration, Men 


The things that are behind are 
to be forgotten, or used simply as stepping-stones, 
or foot-fulcrums for the power and advancement of 


Human superstition makes and worships dead rel- 
ics. True piety, aliving faith, endures as seeing him 
who is invisible, enters into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus, lays hold on the promises of God and on 
that hope which is as an anchor to the soul within the 
vail whither the forerunner Jesus hath entered. Thus 
it is that the just shall live by his faith, and the life 
that he now lives in the fiesh he lives by the faith of 
the Son of God, “*wHo LovED ME;” that was the 
word of experience, power, and life with the apos- 
And ‘I thus judge, 
that if one died for all, then were all dead, and that 
he died that they who live might no longer live a 
living death, nor die in living with themselves a life 
of selfishness, but might live with him who died for 
And that is the right use of 


Wet. Pur.—Many theological phrases are, like 
old coins, so worn with use that they have lost their 
sharpness of edge, and even their image and super- 
scription. Some of them have lost, too, their plated 
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should be handed over as base metal to dealers. in 
marine stores. Some are good metal and true; these 
should be returned to the mint, that they may be 
restamped and issued once more as sterling current 
coin. There are many counters worthless and rep- 
resenting no wealth, in circulation; be careful, there- 
fore, always to examine your change, as mistakes 





cannot easily be rectified —London Freeman. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL CRAMMING. 

















BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
—_@—__ 


At 8 public exhibition of Sunday-school children the 


Jirst boy in one of the classes was taken suddenly ill, 


and the second boy was required to take his place. With- 
out noticing the change, the teacher proceeded with the 
regular cut-and-dried questions and answers of the cate- 
chism, putting the first question to the second boy. 
*“Who made you ?” asked the teacher in the presence 
of a large number of spectators. 

“I don't know who made me, marm, but the boy God 
made, has gone home with the stomach ache,” said the 
boy. 

Boy No..1, had probably been stuffing his body, as 
the teacher had been stuffing his mind, and he was not 
well enough to make a display of his attainments— 
herce the scene which was more amusing than instruc- 
tive. The practice of cramming the minds of children 
with answers to questions, with verses from the hymn- 
books, and with texts of Scripture, or any other texts, 
is as injurious to the mind, as overeating and stuffing 
is to the body. When a child eats too much, the or 
gans of digestion, respiration, circulation, and secretion 
all suffer. When the memory is overtasked, all the 
faculties of the mind feel the-effects of the burden, it 
is compelled to carry. Whena fond parent feeds his 
darling with pork, pickles,.and pancakes, and loads its 
little stomach with a ‘‘ mixed mess” which would defy 
the digestive power of an ostrich, the child becomes 
dyspeptic, its growth is retarded, and the poor little 
stultified thing becomes a Tom Thumb when he might 
have been a Tiran. When the mind of a childis “like 
wax to receive, and adamant to retain” impressions, it 
is a violation of the natural laws to overtask it, by 
drawing upon the memory, and cramming it with les. 
sons which would appal an adult. What shall we say 
of the practice of stimulating children to commit chap- 
ter after chapter to memory, by offcring premiums to 
the little ones who can chatter off the greatest “number 
of verses? The superintendents and teachers give their 
praise and their premiums to the children; who have 
impaired their health and injured their minds, by mas- 
tering lessons which never should have been given to 
them. The starry-eyed and rose-lipped children,"tvyho 
have during the ‘‘ week days” obeyed the pbysical 
laws, by skating, leaping, ball-playing, and spinning 
tops, have in the ‘‘meantime” packed away on’ the 
shelves of memory a reasonable number of! verses, but 
these children are ignored as stupid worldlings, whose 
names do not deserve conspicuous places on the Toll of 
honor. They have good health, cheerful hearts,’ buoy- 
ant spirits, but they are not ecclesiastical en¢yclopsdias 
and they must take back seats. The ‘ living memo- 
randas” have hundreds, perhaps thousands of texts at 
their ‘‘ tongue’s end” but they have not blood-power 


stooping shoulders. What would those teachers say to 


kinds and quantities of food they had consumed during 
the week? Imagine a sweet little girl of seven sum- 
mers, saying in the presence of all the scholars and offi- 
cers of the school, ‘‘ Since last Sunday I have eaten ten 
times a day, and at each meal I ate six times as much 
as my father and mother ate. I have eaten twenty pan- 
cakes each morning for breakfast, five apple dumplings 
and three pounds of beefsteak each noon for lunch, and 
nine slices of bread and butter, two custard pies, seven- 
teen gingersnaps, five slices of cold ham and eleven 
cupcakes before going to bed at night, each night in 
the week.” Would the teacher pat her on the shoulder 
and caress her with compliments and make her presents 
of books on the art of cookery, and give her free tick- 
ets to sumptuous dinners at Delmonico’s ? 

We make mere machines of children when we in- 
spire them with the idea that there is ‘‘ virtue,” even 
piety in the act of committing to memory a vast num- 
ber of texts of Scripture. Children are not alarm clocks, 
to be wound up six days in the week that they may 
strike loud and long on the Sabbath? The memory is 
not to be cultivated at the expense of the other attri- 
butes of the mind. The memory is not a mere ‘‘ index 
rerum”’ to be written all over with quotations and refer- 
ences. There should be some clean, pure pages in tle 
mind on which to write original experiences. Reason, 
imagination, and other mental faculties must be culti- 
vated as well as the memory, in order to secure intellect- 
ual symmetry and a healthy development of mind. It is 
possible for a child to make his little finger stronger than 
any other finger by lifting and carrying heavy weights 
with it, but of what use will it be? It will deform the 
hand, cost a deal of pain and labor, and be of little or 
no use to him in after life save as a deformed little 
finger. Nature never designed it to be strong as the 
arm and it should never be forced to do the work for 
which it was not designed. So with the memory, it 
should perform its functions ev only, naturally, aad nct 
be made the chief attribute of the mind. Any piece of 
paper large enough, with the aid of a pen or a pencil, 
can be made to carry more facts and figures than the 
most tenacious memory of any child or any adult even. 

These remarks in relation to cramming, apply with 
equal force to our common schools and colleges. Chil- 





surface, and are now manifestly counterfeit ; these 


sufficient to work the brain-mills they carry upon their + 


the overtasked children if they should rise in their places . 
in the Sunday-school, and give a report of the various ° 
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dren in many of our day schools are overtasked and 
taught in a hurried and superficial manner. They are 
expected to commit to memory lessons in geography, 
grammar, history, philosophy, physiology, music, 
arithmetic, spelling, annalyzing, and other studies. It 
is impossible for the average scholar 10 be perfect in 
all these various lessons. He can devour them but he 
cannot digest them! He can swallow them as wonder- 
ipg mountebanks swallow swords and stones, but he 
cannot get intellectual nutriment out of all of them. 
They do not assimilate with the juices (so to speak) and 
become ‘‘ part and parcel” of a healthy mental circula- 
tion. Would it not be better to have shorter lessons 
and fewer of them, and to master them thoroughly in 
our schools ? 

The boy who eats the most and the greatest variety 

of food does not grow t+ be the strongest and the ablest 
man, What becomes of our precocious lads and lasses 
who race ahead of all competitors in our common 
schools? Do they distinguish themselves in after life 
any more than the juvenile ‘‘gormandizers,” who eat as 
though they were churns and not children? The more 
you fill a churn the firmer it will stand—the more you 
fill a child the less it can stand. 
_ The writer spent one winter as a reporter in the Leg- 
islature at Albany several years ago. Among the legis- 
lators from the city of New York at that time there 
were some who could not write their names. When 
reminded of their lack of scholarship by a country 
member, one of these unlettered members replied, that 
he could eat as much as any member from the country. 
Another excused himself for not writing his name on 
the ground that he had been drinking hard and had the 
**horrors.” These churns were filled and they repre- 
sented other churns. Why is it: that so many young 
men, graduates of cclleges, are out of employment, 
whiie others with fewer advantages have plenty to do? 
In nine cases out of ten, it is because the former know 
a litle of many things and not much of anything, while 
the latter know enough of something to earn a living. 
Of all ‘*horned cattle,” said Mr. Greewey, ‘ the college 
graduate is the least useful.” What class of graduates 
did he refer to? The class which was crammed? In 
some of the colleges young men are crammed as dealers 
in poultry cram chickens und geese and turkeys, that 
they may weigh well on the scales and fetch more than 
they are worth inthe market. I wish the men who 
create and who control public sentiment in our churches 
and schvols, would wage war against the custom of 
cramming the minds of our fair maidens and beautiful 
boys with lessons which they cannot digest, and which 
tend to derange their intellectual and their physical or- 
ganization. 








DIALOGUE. 
—_—~>—— 
BY GEORGE HERBERT.—(1592-1632.) 
——_>—_—_ 
Stmer—Sweetest Saviour, if my soul 
Were but worth the having, 
Quickly should I then control 
Any thought of waving. 
But, when a!l my care and pains 
Cannot give the name of gains 
To thy wretch so full of stains; 
What delight or hope remains ? 


Jesus—W hat childe, is the balance thine, 

Thine the poise and measure ? 

If I say, ‘‘ Thou shalt be mine,” 
Firger not my treasure, 

What the gains in having thee 

Do amount to, only he, 

Who for man was sold, can see, 

That transferred the accounts to me. 


Sinner—But as I can see no merit 
Leading to this favour; 
So the way to fit me for it 
Is beyond my savour. 
As the reason then is thine, 
So the way is none of mine; 
I disclaim the whole design, 
Sinne discluimes and I resign. 


Jesus—That is all, if that I could 

Get without repining: 

And my clay, my creature, would 
Follow my resigning. 

That aa [ did freely part 

With my glory and d sert, 

Left all joys. to feel all smart—— 

Sinmer—Ab! no more: thou break’st my heart. 








AMERICAN WOMAN’S EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


—_—_— p.—. 


To the Women of New York City: 


There are two classes now aiming to remedy the 
wrongs of women, but they greatly differ as to the 
nature, the causes, and the true remedy of these 
wrongs. 

One class maintains that these wrongs consist in 
exclusion from civil government and other pro- 
fessions of men, and also from the institutions 
that train for these employments; that, as the 
consequence, women suffer from unjust Jaws, are 
shut out from honorable and remunerative business, 
are driven to vice, and are subject to the most cruel 
slavery; that the worst form of slavery results from 
the subordination of woman in the marriage relation; 
that instead of this, there should be two heads of a 
family with equal and the same rights to control, 
while many are also urging that misunited pairs 
ought to separate and marry others, .if they wish, 
without social or civil disadvantages. And finally, 
itis claimed that woman suffrage would tend to 
remedy all these wrongs. 

On the other side it is held that our government 
is founded on the principle that the ruling power 
shall be sucha majority of the people as can enforce 
obedience to resisted laws; that woman suffrage in- 
volves a liability to majorities consisting largely of 
women, without such power; and that whenever 
the ruling power passes to a minority, the founda- 
tion principle of our government would be sub- 
verted; that, this being so, and as nothing is “a 
right” which is opposed to the best good of society, 
women have no “right” to suffrage; that while 
men have the physical power to govern by law, 
woman have superior moral power to change unjust 
laws much more speedily than by the ballot; that the 
subordination of woman in the family is no more a 
degradation than that of men under employers or 
civil and military rulers, and that two heads of a 
family equal in authority would involve conflicting 

parties of children and servants ending in the rule 
#f brute force. Finally, that the great end of the fam. 
ily state, as the chief mode of training parents, chil- 
-dren and servants to intelligence, virtue, and Heaven, 
would be subverted by free divorce, while abedience 
to the Scripture rules for husbands, who are com- 
manded to love their wives not only “as them- 
selves,” but also “as Christ loved the Church,” 
pe Secure such self-sacrificing love and toil as 
rs pg sustain woman in her sacred duties, 
aciak in thane ma and tyranny may now 

Peg ’ — — that the real wrongs of wo- 

© want of appreciation of her 


profession, as chief educator of the race and prime 
minister of the family state, and still more from 
want of proper educational training for those duties; 
that the varied employments connected with the 
family state demand as much science and as much 
practical training as any of men’s professions, and 
yet are so diverse, that institutions to prepare men 
for their professions are not suitable for training wo- 
men; thatfor want of suitable scientific and practi- 
cal training women are not qualified to be wives, 
nor to educate children, nor to train servants, nor to 
preserve family health, nor to practice a wise econo- 
my. The sacred duties of the family state being 
thus neglected and dishonored pass to the ignorant 
and unskilled, and receive neither social honor nor 
liberal reward. The French and music teachers 
become inmates of the family, with social equality, 
and superior wages, while the cook and nursery at- 
tendants, being ignorant and unrefined, are a degra- 
ded and ill rewarded class. This causes the better 
class of domestic helpers to forsake the family for 
shops and mills which destroy the health of future 
mothers and offspring, and leave the family to dis- 
comfort and waste. _ 

The American Woman’s Educational Association 
aims to remedy these real wrongs of women. Its 
managers assume that all just and patriotic men 
would gladly provide for the best good of woman, 
and that whenever the more intelligent portion will 
decide what is best, all that they may ask will be 
abundantly bestowed. The question is, how to gain 
a united expression of the opinion and wishes of 
this class. ; 

In order to this, several preliminary meetings of 
women, invited from every religious denomination, 
have approved of the plans of the Association and 
have recommended that the aid of the pulpit and 
the press be requested to make them known, and 
also to secure a large, general meeting of women of 
all sects and parties to learn farther details and then 
to make public their approval and their wish for aid 
in carrying them out. 

For this end, a general invitation is hereby ex- 
tended to all women who worship in any religious 
denomination to meet the managers of the Associa- 
tion, and after hearing their communications, to take 
such action as they may deem most expedient. The 
meeting will be held at Steinway Hall, on the last 
Monday of March (the 28th), at eleven o'clock, A.M. 
Notices will be given from the city pulpits on the 
preceding Sunday, March 27th, and also in the city 
papers. CATHARINE E, BEECHER, 

Sec’y. Am. Wm. Ed. Asso. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 

—_——_—@—_— 
NO. IV. 


———_—— 
Neither the richnor the poor; neither legislators nor phi- 
lanthropists ; neither grasping avarice, which would en- 
slave the laboring poor, nor the laboring poor the victims 
of that avarice, can permanently alter the prices either 
of labor or the products of labor. Capitalists may com- 
bine and raise the price of the monopolized articles of 
commerce ; laborers may unite and *‘strike ” for higher 
wages, and so stop the wheels of industry, until their 
demands are complied with, or they themselves are 
starved into submission. Both are a shift, a temporary 
expedient. They are the dam thrown across the stream, 
which momentarily checks the flow, but does not di- 
minish the volume of water. This is a proposition so 
plain, and undeniable, that it may be taken as a busi- 
ness axiom. In its theoretic and abstract form, who de- 
nies it? In itsconcrete and practical shape, who ac- 
cepts it? or, rather, who professes to believe it? Busi- 
ness men have a clear conception of it in every way, 
although while casting into the treasury of philanthropy 
of their abundance, they may find it convenient for 
reasons which I shall hereafter shew, to conceal their 
knowledge. The secular press know it to be true, but 
it is their policy to ignore it and to sing ‘‘the song of 
the shirt.” The religious press, we may charitably be- 
lieve, are really hood-winked, as has been already stated. 
They believe, and so they teach, that for a wealthy 
manufacturer to give an employee for any work done 
starving pay, is to place himself among covetous men 
and extortioners who cannot enter the kingdom of 
Heaven. Every charitable society, every city mission- 
ary, every almoner of charitable contributions for the 
poor, regards this axiom of political economy as one of 
those propositions which has two sides to it—one true 
and the other false. Or it is held as one of those vague 
and shadowy propositions which is true in the abstract 
but false in the concrete. ‘* We know,” they say, ‘‘that 
water will find its level, and so will the wages of labor.” 
We know that when any article of sale is scarce it is 
dear, and when it is plentiful it is cheap. We know 
nevertheless that it is a sin and a shame that Miss 
SmirH who has been brought up genteely, but whose 
family are in reduced circumstances, and who has a 
sick mother and cripple brother, dependent on her ex- 
ertions, should receive only five hundred dollars a year 
for teaching in a primary school. We know that it is 
equally a sin and shame that Mary Brown, the seam- 
stress, dependent on her own exertions for a livelihood 
should receive only six shillings each for making fine 
shirts. We know there canbe no other law to regulate 
the wages of labor than that of demand and supply. 
But we also know that the laborer is worthy of his hire, 
and the hire of which he is worthy is a comfortable liy- 
ing. We know that a general law cannot mect excep- 
tional cases, and yet we know that somehow or other it 
ought to do it. 

This muddle-brained talk we hear in our working- 
men’s council chambers. Ata recent convocation of 
these misguided men it was Resolved: 1st. That prison 
labor brought into competition with outside labor is to 
be condemned. How is prison labor to compete with 
outside labor? If 4 makes shoes and B makes shoes 
also, B competes with A, whether.he works inside or 
outside of prison walls. The more shoemakers we 
have, the cheaper shoes will be. It half the shoemakers 
were to turn rogues and be sent to penitentiaries, and 
forbidden to make shoes, then the price of shoes would 
goup. This would suit the honest shoemakers outside 
but how would it suit the other members of the Work. 
ingmens’ Protective Union, who wear shoes but do not 
make them? The shoemakers out of their increased 
earnings, could afford to pay their share of the prison 
tax, but the tailors must not only pay more for their 
shoes on account of this reform in legislation which for- 
bids prisoners to labor, but they must pay their share of 
the increased prison tax. ‘‘ No,” say the authors of this 
sapient resolution, ‘‘we do not mean that shoemakers 
in the penitentiary shall not make shoes, but that their 
work shall not be undersold.” What does this mean? 
Prison work must be soid, and if it will not, from an 
cause, bring outside prices, it must be sold for what it 
will fetch. 

At the same meeting it was Resolved: 2d. That the 
low wages, long hours, and damaging service to which 
multitudes of working girls and women are doomed, 





destroy health, imperil virtue, and are a standing re- 





proach to civilization; that we would urge them to learn 
trades, engage in business, and join our labor unions, 
or use any other honorable means to persuade or force 
men to render unto every woman according to her 
works. 

Here’s counsel for you, “‘ working girls and women,” 
with scripture to back it. Your present condition is a 
‘‘reproach to civilization.” No doubt of it. But take 
courage; the remedy is jn your own hands. ‘ Learn 
trades.” The trade workers don’t suffer at all. Wit- 
ness the shirt makers. Or engage in business ; you have 
capital for the purpose and business skill. A candy- 
store is better than nothing. Join our labor unions ; 
help us to talk nonsense and organize strikes; or use 
any other honorable means to persuade or force men to 
render to every woman according to her works, botch- 
work and all.  Persuade or force: there’s some differ- 
ence. Be “sweet” on the men first; if that does not 
do, draw revolvers on them. Suppose you commence 
with Mr. Devin, the clothier. He employs a large 
number of girls and women. Try soft words and win- 
som smiles. He is a kind-hearted man, and he has no 
taste for cold lead. He will agree no doubt to double 
your wages—none too much we all admit. All the city 
would ring with his praises. The tbree hundred and 
fifty pulpits would shower on him benedictions. We 
know now where to find the wickedest man in New 
York. We should then know where to find the most 
righteous. The increased wages he must put on 
the price of his good? ‘‘Oh, certainly.” His cus- 
tomers, where are they? The other clothing 
merchants—men who could neither be persuaded 
nor forced to render to every woman according to 
her works, would undersell him, and he, the justice- 
dealer, after getting the blessing of the poor, and hay- 
ing his fame trumpeted by the silly or cunning scribes 
of the press, (not one of whom would buy a pair of pan- 
taloons of him because they could be purchased cheaper 
elsewhere,) must dismiss his hands and close his 
store; and then these very scribblers would write him 
down for a fool. No, ‘‘ working men in council,” there 
are-no means honorable or dishonorable which can 
change this maxim in trade: “Buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket and sell in the dearest.” You might as well attempt 
to alter the course of the planets as to alter the law 
which regulates the price of labor—that law, demand 
and supply. I agree with you that the low rate of wa- 
ges of the humble laboring classes, especially of a large 
class of our working girls and women, is a reproach to 
civilization, at least to our republican civilization ; but 
you have sadly failed to indicate the remedy in any of 
the directions to which your resolution points. Our 
capitalists will not see the path; our christian philan- 
thropists strangely do not; that the intelligent portion 
of the working men do not see it is yet a greater marvel. 





CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 
——__<>_—— 

All attempts to force emigration from one country 
to another out of ‘its natural channels should be nar- 
rowly watched by the local authorities and the general 
governments of both countries. Help to poor people 
who wish to emigrate is one thing, and a money-mak- 
ing scheme for the transfer of large bodies of laborers, 
under long contracts, is another. His Celestial Majes- 
ty, the Son of the Sun and the Brother of the Moon, 
with all the lesser Chinese lights, on their side, and 
Uncle Sam with all his neices and nephews on this, 
should keep their orbs on KoopmanscnaP and all other 
traders of that ilk, for the sake of justice and humanity. 

The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society has 
made a minute on the subject of Chinese immigration 
into the United States as a business speculation, from 
which we copy the following sentences : 

‘The past experience of Great Britain has painfully shown 
that it is almost impossible in such cases to prevent kidnapping, 
oppression, and fraud. 

‘‘This has been found especially the case where contracts, 
made with such persons in theirown country, are legally bind- 
ing 1n the country in which such contracts are to be fulfilled. 

‘‘In such cases it has frequently havpened that immigrants 
become marketable property—are openly bought and sold, and 
thus many of evils of slavery are re-introduced. 

‘‘ There is also a danger that native labor may be depreciated 
and displaced, and a caste introduced into the country, os which 
labor itself may be degraded. 

“ This Committee, therefore, ventures very respectfully to sug- 
gest to the friends of freedom in the United States the necessity 
of great vigilance, in order that evils of such magnitude may be 
effectually prevented.” 


In addition to this well-meant and timely caution, 
we lay before our readers the main part of a letter on 
this subject from a member of the society of Friends 
in England, who remembers them that are in bonds as 
bound with them, whether they be black, or white, or 
yellow: 


‘* The facts which have at varions times been brought 
before the committee during the last twenty years aris- 
ing out of immigration, especially into countries where 
slavery had previously existed, have been of the most 
harrowing character. 

‘** Many rules and regulations have been from time 
to time laid down by the British Government both in 
its imperial and colonial capacities, and immigration 
agents have been appointed to prevent abuses, but all 
efforts have, at least in many cases so far, proved in- 
effectual to prevent the perpetration of very grievous 
atrocities. Kidnapping and fraud are still practised to 
a large extent previous to embarcation, whilst as to the 
sea passage the fearful mortality often indicates the 
grievous sufferings to which the immigrants are sub. 
jected. The Jast mail from Demarara announces the 
arrival of the ship Strand, which left Caleutta with 
468 coolies on board, and only landed 364 alive. 

“In Cuba, Chinese immigrants have long been 
bought and sold like cattle in the open market, and 
there is abundant testimony to the fact that their con- 
dition is as bad as that of the slave himself. 

“‘In a parliamentary Blue Book, published a year 
ago, it is stated that 96,581 Chinese were imported into 
Cuba within a period of one year and eight months. 

‘* We do not know what the mortality of the Chi- 
nese in Cuba is, but we do know that out of more than 
100,000 taken into Peru within twenty years, less than 
10,000 are now living, and that not more than about 
100 have ever returned to their native land. 

‘* As to Jamaica, in a paper presented to the Inter- 
national Anti-Slavery Conference, held in Paris in 1867 
Henry Ciarkg, an esteemed clergyman of the Church 
of England, who has resided twenty years in Jamaica, 
bears striking testimony both to the condition of the 
immigrants and the causes which have led to their 
importation. 

_ **He says the suicidal policy of many of the planters 
in making the native laborers as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible has driven them from estate labor to other occu: 
pations, and that this policy is still continued—another 
proof that the spirit of slavery long survives its exist- 
ence as an institution. As to the condition of the im- 
migrants, he writes: ‘I know this coolie immigration 
to be the most atrocious and cruel form of the slave- 
trade and slavery that has ever existed, since it is 


y | worse to capture people by fraud than by force, and a 


slave for life is in a far better position than 

a short period, because in the one case it is ioaenae 

interest to care for him when sick; in the other to let 

aw em ~f —_ as possible. The negroes them- 
ves say the slayes were never 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
a 


POWER OF THE HIDDEN LIFE, 
——_——__. : 


Fripay Evenine, March 18, 1879 


Any one that has been curious to trace the history o¢ 
the minds of men, especially as exemplified ip fo 
Lord's disciples, will be struck by the low point 
which they were first taken up by him. They seemed 
perhaps, to be honest, when they were called to be his 
disciples; but they certainly were very stupid. They 
were not deficient in capacity ; but they were withow 
spiritual experience or spiritual knowledge. [pn read 
ing the Gospels we cannot but think how low down 
they were, And it cannot but excite a smile in us whey 
we see what absurd meanings they put upon instrye. 
tions of Christ which are very plain to us; when We 
see wnat material and pbysical interpretations they 
gave to what seems to us the most familiar truths, 

But as they companied with Christ, they became 
more and more enlightened. It was, however, « king 
of outward enlightenment. It did not go further, we 
may say, than the outside of the reason. It carried 
with it a little personal affection ; but that was not over. 
powering in its nature. 

At the death of the Saviour they were panic strick. 
en. There were none, apparently, of all the disciple 
band that knew what to do, except the women. They 
loved on, and love proved a pilot, and was the only 
wisdom, as it always is. 

After the Master reappeared, and the disciples gath- 
ered once more about him, they were dazed ; they were 
bewildered ; they did not know what to do. He gs. 
cended from their midst, telling them to abide in Jery- 
salem until the Spirit was given them. In the day of 
Pentecost the Holy Spirit descended upon them ; and 
from that hour, from that moment, these men were go 
unlike what they had been before, that they did not 
seem to be the same people. These timid men became 
utterly bold. These misinterpreting men became clear- 
sighted and wise. These once fearing, trembling men, 
now faced kings, and courts, and judges, and rulers, 
and evidently were not only the masters of their own 
circumstances, but the lords of their masters. And we 
do not read that they ever shrank afterwards. From 
that time their life rose, by a wonderful buoyancy, to 
a far higher plane than it had ever been on before, 
Their intuitions became different. The whole outplay 
and effort of their life became different, and went on to 
the end, so far as we have any record of it, in a most 
triumphant and blessed experience. 

Now, [have recited this because I think it epitomises 
Christianity from that time to this day. The first 
steps in a voluntary Christian life are very apt to be 
steps of thought—steps of intellectual perception. 
Men pegin to think ; that is exactly the phrase—they 
begin to attend to things. 

The next step is a little process of sympathy. They 
begin to feelserious. They begin to feel uneasy. They 
begin to have some benevolent impulses. There are 
some things in the Christian life which they desire to 
do for others. If they have been living outwardly 
wicked lives, they desire to reform, and come near to 
God in some way. 

By-and-by another step is taken. They begin to feel 
that their sins are forgiven. They begin to feel that 
they have aright to call Christ Master. They have 
some pleasure in prayer, and a good deal more in meet- 
ings, and in the prayers of others. And they begin to 
say, ‘* We hope we are beginning a Christian life. 

But by-and-by such persons seem to have been con- 
verted all over again. Itis not unfrequently the case 
that they live a year, or two years, in this lower form— 
in what I may call the twiligit—of Christian experi- 
ence. And then, by some stroke of trouble, by some 
work of instruction, by some enlightenment of the 
Holy Ghost, without any apparent outward means, they 
rise into a higher state of feeling. They get a view of 
Christ which is sweeter and more soul-filling. There 
is developed in them the element of heroism. They 
rise above the power of the senses, and into a state of 
intense love and devotion. There is this phase of ex- 
perience which, where once touched, almost never 
grows dim, but almost always grows brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. 

Now, this is what I call the equivalent of the day of 
Pentecost. Every person who has been brought to 
Christ may company with him for years, as the disci- 
ples did on earth ; but every Christian ought to have 
his day of Pentecost. In other words, he ought to 
come (and the sooner the better) into a Christian man- 
hood. He ought to come to a higher sense of the love 
of God to his soul in Jesus Christ. He ought to have 
a more enthusiastic, passionate, clinging and fiery love 
of Christ—one that shall lift him above pain, and 
temptation, and circumstances in which before he has 
wavered and oscillated, into a higher region of Chiris- 
_ experience in which Christ becomes to him all in 


Brethren, this is the privilege of the Christian life. 
This is the condition of perfect victory over tempta- 
tion and sin. It is in Christ that you get it. There 1s 
an experience of the love of Christ which goes far 
beyond the ordinary experience of Christians; and yet, 
it is open to us all. There is an experience of the Lord 
Jesus Christ’s presence and living power in the soul 
that will make you so different from what you are by 
nature, that you will not know yourselves; and it will 
be true to you, in your feelings, that old things are 
passed away, and all things are become new. And no 
one is competent to speak of Christ, except by the out: 
ward sense, until he has got into his blessed second 
birth—until, if I may so say, he is born again, and 
then born again after that. This enthusiasm of love 
and faith is so intense and deep, and so all-controlling, 
that in comparison with it everything which has gone 
before seems as nothing. ? 
This is that which will make you powerful with 
men. All men feel the power of one who stands high- 
er than they doin the spirit realm. They see that bls 
face shines when he comes down from the mountail, 
and they take knowledge of him, that he has been with 
Jesus. This secret power of Christ's love in a mans 
soul makes him well nigh omnipotent. It enables him 
to gain victories over the souls of men which he coule 
not gain by any other power. This was Halas 
Pace's power; this was Epwarp Payson’s powél; 
this was Marrin’s power; this has been the power 0 
every man who has had success in winning souls to the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

And in this day, when there is so much done to Up- 
root our confidence iv. Christ; when so many are de- 
parting from the faith and falling into a lower form ° 

belief, itis transcendently important that those who 
know that their Redeemer liveth, and know it by the 
sense of joy and peace which he has created in thelf 
souls, should speak of God’s work in them. And it 18 
preéminently desirable that the power of this hiddea 
life should be made to stand over against the cold, dis- 
organizing, dividing skepticisms which are now comlog 
in upon the world. 
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r, you must enter more into the hidden life of 
ey It is only so that you can have converting 
ye and achieve success in your efforts to rescue 
— of men. You cannot carry men any further 
ee than you have gone in your own experience. 
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Public Opinion. 





nn the opinion of others, not necessarily as 


sve in this cola ¢ 
wegen utas News: to represent the current of men’s 


erpressineg our Own, b 
shonght. ‘ 
[From the Protestant Churehman.] 
DESCENDING INTO HELL. 

BineHam, after giving the more perfect forms of the 

cient creeds, Viz. : the creed of Jerusalem—the creed 
* Cesarea—the creed of Alexandria—the creed of An- 
‘i ch—then goes on to say: “ The reader may easily 
“ ceive by comparing the forementioned creeds, that 
ee articles of the communion of saints, and the descent 
jnto hell are not expressly mentioned in any of them. 
Nor were they originally in the Roman Creed, which is 
vommonly called the Apostles Creed, as appears, not 
only from the testimony of RuFin, but from some an- 
cient copies of this creed still remaining. Bishop 
Usner met with two copies here in Engiand, which 
wanted these editions, and also that of everlasting life. 
The one was in Greek, though written in Saxon char- 
acters, at the end of King Athelstane’s Psalter, about 
the year 703, and tne other in Latin, but both exactly 
in the same form of words.” (BrxeuaM, Book 10. 
Chapter 4, Sec. 12.) The testimony of Prarson is to 
the same effect. ‘* The descent into hell was not in the 
ancient creeds or rules of faith. Again he says, 
“These words, as they lie in the creed, He descended 
into hell, are nowhere formally and expressly delivered 
in the Scriptures, nor can we find any one place in 
which the Holy Ghost hath said in express and plain 
terms, that Christ as he died and was buried, so he de- 
sended into hell.” Again le says, *‘ What that hell 
was, and how Christ descended thither, being once 
questioned, is not easily deter mined.”’ And with this, 
airee the words of Dr. Barrow: ‘‘I should be willing 
altogether to waive this obscure and perplexed subject.’ 





[From the Gospel Messenger.] 
BIBLE REVISION. 

This is certainly ene of the most important move- 
ments that have been contemplated in the Church of 
England in a long time; and it is not clear but that the 
time has really come for such an undertaking. To 
many minds it will seem little less than sacrilege to lay 
ruthless hands on what Newman acknowledges is for 
all Anglo-Saxon Christians, the ‘tone sacred thing 
which doubt has never dimmed and controversy never 
coiled”—the venerable English version of the Scrip- 
tures: and even the literary world would protest against 
any such manipulation as should disguise its present 
characteristics of style, or mar the flavor and strength 
of its matchless vernacular. But the English Bible, as 
we have it, is by no means the creation of one age or 
of one set of men; it was not a manufacture, but a 
grouth—not of the seventeenth century, but the pro- 
gressive Work and product of several centuries. from 
Wickurrrand TynpaL down to ANDREWES and BILson. 
Indeed, there is more of Tynpat and the Bishop’s 
Bible in our present version than there is of the famous 
Forty-seven Translators: and the work has so nearly 
reached perfection, that all the real corrections that 
can now be made would hardly affect the general char- 
acter of the whole work in any way that would be 
recognizable to ordinary readers except upon close ex- 
amination. The thing will come, however, as we be- 
lieve; and it is exceedingly desirable to take out of 
the hands of rationalistic criticism the weapon which 
itis using, with far more effect than properly belongs 
‘0 it, against the Bible and Christianity. 





[From the Watchman and Reflector. ] 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 

But does not love reach brute-ward also? Is not the 
merciful man merciful to his beast? Moreover, there 
i810 more depraving reaction on the whole moral na- 
‘ure of man than what comes from cruelty to animals 
over Whom God has given him sway. Who doubts 
that there is the most intimate connection between the 
Spanish auto da fe and the Spanish bull-fight? We 
cannot needlessly trample on a worm without lowering 
ourmanhood. A general disregard of the claims of 
the brute creation must sooner or later result in a let- 
ling down of the moral tone of society ; while a proper 
theoretical and practical consideration for them must 
tend to mutual justice and kindliness among all classes, 
lence our treatment of them is a question of morals ; 
a We have always admired the manner in which Dr. 
a introduces the subject in his Moral Science. 
Phage pe be guilty,” says he, ‘‘of injustice to one 
te of my fellow-creatures, if I should close this treat- 
“cupon human duty, without a single remark upon 
our obligations to brutes.” . 





{From the Interior. ]} 
Ciera OALLING NAMES. . 

ad tel . but few among us who follow up the fiery 
etn ral and traditional exegesis by which the 
Sin, the We urch is called Antichrist, and the Man of 
ne = wae the Mother of Harlots, and other choice 
ddan wm we are at war with the Catholics on 
Tieveen er =r of vast magnitude, and must contend 
rignificarns W : them, and not surrender the most In- 
aloo ewes _ of our Protestant civilization ; we 
ilaes ce edge them as a denomination of Chris- 
wise aa salvation to many who would other- 
forces. Prot ” And we ‘grieve” that all Christian 
aguins: th es ant and Catholic, cannot be eombined 
5 Ose who say there is no God. 
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The Church. - 
NEXT WEEK’S MEETINGS. 


Sunday, March 27 (4th Sunday in Lent, ) 


Wednesday, March 30, 
yracuse Conference, 


Thursday, March 31. 





Wesleyan Meth... 


Meth, Episcopal. Ra 
ditto, 


~ St German Uonference........ Fortieth St., N. Y. 
+-Nebraska Conference........... Fremont. 
PS 


Th HOME NEWS. 
ers’ demon meeting of the Sunday-school Teach- 
byterian — was held Monday evening at the Pres- 
ch, Fourth avenue and Twenty-third 
laborerg of tl Successhas attended the efforts of the 
;c; ls Society, who have worked chiefly in 


Such mic 
Home, the Ones 88 Bellevue Hospital, the Samaritan 
‘ous on Blackwell's Idand. Ane. a Oe Tae 


—The West ‘ 
Pal Chureh rey Convocation of the Protestant Episco- 


the di t at Claremont and entrusted th 
Ocese to the Right Rey. Bishop Nzgry. — 








— The Rev. Morris Tyne has been appointed Professor 
of Biblical Literature in the Gambier Theological Sem- 
inary. This selection is probably on the Dogberry 
method of ‘‘the most unfittest man that can be found.” 

— The Baltimore Methodist Conference appointed a 
delegation to visit the Conference of Southern Metho- 
dists in session at the same time and place, but the Jat- 
ter declining to receive the delegates in their official 
capacity, they withdrew. _ 

—The Young Mens’ Christian Association of Lowell, 
Mass., has inaugurated in céoperation with the pastors, 
a series of Union meetings designed to promote by fra- 
ternal discussion and joint effort greater consecration 
to Christian work. 

—The first annual meeting of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Sunday-school Association was held on Monday 
last at the Church of the Transfiguration in this city. 
The association embraces 25 schools with about 1,500 
scholars. 

— The publishers of Zions’ Terald are building a 
Methodist house in Boston at a cost of $100,000. An 
appeal is made by them to the Methodists of New Eng- 
land to further the project by securing 10,000 new sub- 
scribers to that paper. 

— The Congregational Chureh in Thomastown, 
Maine, have voted that women shall have equal rights 
with men in all church meetings at which they may be 
present. ; 

— Thirteen girls are now inmates of the new Water 
Street Home, which is carried on entirely at the ex- 
pense and under the sole responsibility of the Rev. Mr. 
Boots, the Superintendent. 

_— Trinity church, of this city, gives an annual dona- 
tion to several churches, enabling them to remain 
where they are, and thus securing opportunities for 
worship to down-town residents. 

— Fifty-seven persons were admitted to the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian church, Rev. T. L. CuyLer, on 
Sunday last. 

— Tremont Temple, in Boston, is owned by Baptists 
and is about to be fitted up as a head-quarters for the 
use of the denomination. 

—The City Mission have secured over 2,000 signers 
to the total abstinence pledge during the past year. 

— The Baptists have just organized their sixteenth 
church in Chicago. 

— Eight Young Men’s Christian Associations have 
been organized in Vermont since October. 

—A Presbyterian Elders’ Association has been formed 
in Brooklyn, Henry Ing, Chairman. 

—In Middletown, N. Y., thirty-five persons were 
lately added to the Presbyterian church. 

—In Plainville, Conn., there have been many con- 
versions, including thirty heads of families. 

—The Methodist church in Bloomsburgh, Pa., has 
received 240 converts to membership. 

—The Presbyterian church in Jamesburg, N. J., has 
admitted 137 persons, the result of a recent revival. 

—The Telescope reports 1,950 conversions in the con- 
gregations of the United Brethren. 





HOME CHURCHES. 


At the Semi-Annual Meeting of the American Chris- 
tian Missionary Society (Disciples of Christ), convened 
in St. Louis, Mo., May 18th, 1869, the following reso- 
lution was adopted : 

‘Resolved, That a committee of twenty be appointed to take 

into consideration the whole question of evangelization, and re- 
port, if possible, a Scriptural and practical plan for raising money 
and spreading the Gospel, said committee to report at the Louis- 
ville meeting in October next.” 
This ‘‘committee of twenty,” representing nearly as 
many States in the American Union, met in Louisville, 
Ky., at the appointed time, and submitted their report, 
which was unanimously adopted, and which, during 
the present year, is being put into successful operation. 
During the current year, it is thought/that all of the 
principal States of the Union will be organized in 
harmony with the report. Some of the States have al- 
ready completed their organization; others have been 
partially organized, and it is expected that the work 
will be consummated during the year. Tke following 
is a very brief outline of the report: 

1. That there be one uniform financial system to secure the 
means for missions both at home and abroad. 

2. That. to render this efficient, there be— 

(a) A General Board and Corresponding Secretary. 

(b) A Board and Corresponding Secretary for each State, to co- 
operate with the General Board. 

(c) District Boards in each State, and a Secretary in each dis- 
trict, whose duty shall be to visit all the churches in his district, 
and induce them to accept the missionary work as a part of their 
religious duty. 

Provisions are made for annual conventions—district, 
state, and national; the formation of Missionary 
Boards ; the duties of these]‘‘ Boards” are specified ; the 
plan for raising the necessary funds; and the manner 
in which the funds are to-be expended. The whole 
work is systemized and simplified, and no friction or 
jarring is expected in the movement of the entire ma- 
chinery. The destitute are to be supplied with preach- 
ing, weak churches are to be strengthened, and new 
fields are to be entered upon. ‘THOMAS MUNNELL, Cin- 
cinnati, O., is the Corresponding Secretary of the 
national organization, of which R. M. Bisnop, of the 
same city, is President. The National Convention 
meets, either in Louisville or Cincinnati, in October of 
of each year. 





In 1866 the city government gave to the Popish Arch- 
bishop a block of ground on Madison, and near Fourth, 
avenue, valued at $200,000, for the sum of one dollar. 
In 1852 the same sect received the lease of a block of 
ground running from Fifth to Fourth avenue, and from 
Fiftieth to Fifty-first street. The government changed 
the lease into a fee for the sum of $8,332, and to indem- 
nify them for this outlay gave the sect, in 1864, $24,000 
for the privilege of extending Madison avenue across 
the block. They also made them a donation of 
$8,928.84, to pay all assessments on this block for open- 
ing Madison avenue. At a moderate estimate the block 
is worth $1,500,000. In 1846 the same sect received 
450 feet of the Fifth avenue end of the block of ground 
adjoining the last, between Fifty-first and Fifty-second 
streets, for the sum of one dollar. In 1857 they received 
the rest of the block, running through from Fifth to 
Fourth {avenue, for the sum of’ one dollar yearly rent. 
The value of this block is estimated at $1,500,000. The 
city government have thus given $3,200,000 of real 
estate to this sect. They have denied that the govern- 
ment has given them anything but the block upon 
which the Romish cathedral is now building, but the 
above statistics are conclusive on the subject. 





The American Colonization Society held a public 
meeting on Sunday evening last on behalf of African 
Colonization, in the Church of the Ascension, Fifth 
avenue. After evening prayer the Rev. Dr. Joun Cor- 
TON SMITH made a few remarks on the object of the 
Society, and introduced the Secretary, Mr. Joun Orcorr, 
who read a brief report of the Society’s work since, 
its organization in 1816, The number of colonists 


landed on the shores of Liberia up to the present date 
amounts to 20,000 freedmen and unfortunates rescued 
from the captured slave traders by American war ves- 
sels. The population of Liberia is 600,000, enjoying 
the rights and privileges of a Republic whose constitu- 
tion is framed after that of the United States. These 
colored people have a college with 33 students, and 
there are 50 churches. The Society owns a ship and a 
building at Washington. Appeals in behalf of the 
Society were made by Judge Van Cort, of Brooklyn, 
and the Rev. Dr. Tyne. Fifty thousand dollars are 
urgently required. A collection was then made, and 
the benediction pronounced. 





The ‘‘Report of the Fifth Conference of Teachers 
and Delegates of the Friends’ First-day Schools in the 
United States.” which was held at Philadelphia in 1869, 
isat hand. These First-day Schools are of recent ori- 
gin, and not generally believed in by the Society of 
Friends. In North Carolina there are 5,000 children 
in their Schools, of whom 1,400 are their own mem- 
bers; 1,500 are colored people, and 2,000 are children 
of white parents who are not Friends. In England and 
Ireland the Friends teach over 13,000 persons outside 
their own society. The discussions in the Conference 
were marked by catholicity of tone, and admirable 
views of Sabbath instruction. 





The Episcopalians have associations representing 
every shade of opinion. Thus: Latimer Association— 
Revisionists. American Church Union—Ritualists. 
Evangelical Catholic Union—Moderate Low Church. 
Conservative Church Union—Moderate High Church. 
The respective quarters of the two extremes are 3 BIBLE 
Hovst and Potr & Amery’s. No High Churchman 
should be seen going into the former, nor a Low 
Churchman into the latter 





The Baptist open-communion churches justly com- 
plain that it is the custom of Baptist organs to say that 
there are only two open-communion churches. Really, 
there are nearly two thousand such churches, called 
‘* Free,” ‘‘ General,” or ‘* Free-Will,” who claim that 
theirs is the ancient practice. 





There are 125 Protestant missions in New York, car- 
rying on regular services, Sunday schools, etc. The 
total number of City Missionaries is 266, and they make 
on an average 800,000 visits yearly. 





The Virginia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has pledged itself to support the public school 
system. . 





A very earnest work is being carried on in Minnesota 
by the Episcopalians. 





The Methodist Episcopal Church has had a great 
revival in Long Island. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


Tue CicumeEntcar Councit.—In reply to Count Von 
Beust, Cardinal ANTONELLI says that the Pope cannot 
control the Austro-Hungarian Bishops. Nevertheless, 
no bishop can broach a subject in the Council, without 
first submitting it to the Pope. The second letter of 
Pere Gratry to the Archbishop of Malines has created 
as great sensation as the first. He says the Breviary is 
compiled of oft-refuted lies. He only almits the Pri- 
macy of Peter in the words of Irceneus in the 4th cen- 
tury propter potiorem principalitatem. He exposes 
the audacious interpolations and falsifications of the 
text of the early fathers, which sv well an informed 
man as Mannine does not hesitate to use, although 
Dupantovp denounced such use of known falsehoeds 
to be unworthy of a Council calling itself inspired by 
the Holy Ghost. He concludes on the subject of In- 
failibility with these crushing words: ‘* Do you know 
a single question Monsienorg, either theological, phil- 
osophical, or historical, which has been so dishonored 
by lies, bad faith, and the work of falsifiers? I re- 
peat, it isa question completely gangrened by fraud.” 
La Corriere Israstita, a monthly Jewish publication of 
Trieste, has been placed on the Jndex, as well as an- 
other Jewish publication devoted to education, named 
the Educatore Israelita. There have been rumors of 
the Pope’s indisposition. The Opinion Nationale of 
Paris, under date of the 18th March, has an editorial 
demanding the withdrawal of the French troops from 

tome, the renunciation of the Concordat, and the sup- 
pression of the Budget for public worship. It declares 
that should these measures be carried out, ‘‘ Rome will 
have nothing left, but imbecility and fraud.” The 
Marquis DE BANNEVILLE, French Ambassador at Rome, 
is absent for three weeks. Great anxiety is felt as to 
the result of the negociations with which he is‘charged 
relative to the note of Count Darv. The Count pr 
MonrTaLeMBERT, having in his latter days evinced strong 
anti-papal sympathies, the French bishops were for- 
bidden by the Pope to celebrate his Requiem, consid- 
ering it a demonstration of hostility to the Council. 
The Armenians are much annoyed by the infringement 
of their principles, and Art Pasa has sent an agent to 
obtain concessions from Rome. The statistics of the 
City of Rome for 1869 have been just issued by the 
Apostolical Chamber. There are 220,532 inhabitants, 
of which 101,659 are women. The number of families 
is 42,515. The ecclesiastics number 7,480. There are 
2.094 persons in the poor houses; 1,738 women in 
Magdalen asylums; 298 pupils in schools ; 10,207 sol- 
diers; 528 condemned criminals; 4,682 Jews ; and 637 
Protestants. Spain will not send an Envoy to Rome, 
the Pope having sided fith Queen Isapertta. Fhe 
Spaniards are preparing to meet the proclamation of 
Infallibility by strong repressive measures. It is ru- 
mored that the French Envoy to the Council will be 
denied admission. 





The celebrated Dr. Joan Henry Newman thus speaks 
of the Protestant Bible. Let Romanists less enlightened 
in this country, ponder his words: ‘* Who will not say 
that the uncommon beauty and marvellous English of 
the Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds 
of heresy in this country? It lives on the ear like a 
music that can never be forgotten; Jike the sound 
of church bells which the convert hardly knows how 
he can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost 
things rather than mere words. It is part of the na- 
tional mind, and the anchor of national seriousness. 
The memory of the dead passes into it. The potent 
traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of man is hidden 
beneath its words. It is the representative of bis best 
moments, and all that has been about him of soft, and 
gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, speaks to him 
out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, which 
doubt has never dimmed and controversy never soiled. 
In the length and breadth of the land there is not a 
Protestant with one spark of religiousness about him 
whose spiritual biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 





The General Assemblies of the Established and Free 
Churches of Scotland met at Edinburgh on the first of 
March. The Free Church reported the income of the 





Sustentation Fund for the nine months ending February 


to petition for the abolition of compulsory church-rates 


and the legalizing of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister. 





The religious revenues in France exhibit the follow- 
ing figures: The Romanist population of the Empire is 
36,800,664; the Protestants number 1,501,150; the 
Jews 158,994. 

Respective Incomes. 


Romish Cletgy........c-sscccees $20,000,000 
Protestant Clergy......cesees----+ $750,000 
Jewish Rabbi..-....... sesseeneene $41,500 


There are 17 archbishops, and 69 bishops. The pay 
of the former, with the exception of the Archbishop of 
Paris, who receives $10,000, is $4,000. That of the 
bishops is $3,000. The six cardinals receive $2,000 
extra, and $600 as ex-officio senators. 

The pay of the vicar-generals, numbering 192, 
ranges from $300 to $500. That of the Parochial 
clergy from $240 to $320, and their assistant clergy 
only get from $180 to $240. 





The following is quoted from a leading London Dis- 
senting newspaper: ‘* The Shepherd’s Dog—once a de- 
vouring wolf—endeavors to recover wandering souls, 
and to lead sinners to the Saviour wherever a pulpit or 
platform is open to him. No renumeration. His past 
career free for six stamps.” We say with Dr. Jonnson, 
‘“‘clear your mind of cant.” 





In a circular recently issued by the clergy of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, the most aristocratic church 
in London, the Duchess of ‘Beaufort and nine peers, 
united with church-goers of less social standing in de- 
manding that the poor should have equal rights with 
them as to sittings, and that daily services and frequent 
celebrations of the Eucharist should be afforded. 





The “Israelite Alliance Committee” have published 
an appeal to the civilized nations of Europe against the 
outrages to which the Roumanian Jews are subjected. 
Last December, a law was issued to “‘prevent the in- 
crease of the Jewish population.” In consequence, 
wholesale evictions, resulting in great destitution and 
some deaths have resulted. 





The eminent orator Henry Parry Lipvon, of Christ 
church, is to be Canon of St. Paul's. Although a very 
high ritualist his great talents have made him numer- 
ous friends in all sections of the Church. 





In consequence of the continued illness of ‘he Bishop 
of Lichfield, Dr. Asranams, Bishop of Wellington, New 
Zealand, is about to resign that see to become a suffia- 
gan to his old friend and former primate. 





The vacant see of Chichester is to be offered to the 
Rev. Dr. Barry, Principal of King's College, London. 
He is a moderate High Churchman inclining to Stan- 
leyism. 





Three hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds have 
been contributed to the Bishop of London's Fund, to- 
ward providing for the spiritual destitution of the me- 
tropolis. 





Keble College, Oxford, built in memory of the author 
of the Christian Year, will be the headquarters of the 
Ritualist party. Already thirty applications have been 
made for admission. 





The Rev. Mr. Puronas, of Brighton, has been sum- 
moned to appear before the Judicial Committee, when 
the legality of the Mass vestments will be raised. 





The Romish liturgy is to be used in the vernacular 
Russian instead of Latin throughout the Dominions of 
the Czar. 





Professor ConnineTon’s place has been filled by the 
Rev. Epwin Pavmer, M. A., of Baliol. 





The Bishop of St. Asaph has resigned. 








MISSIONS. 


Idolatry is happily declining in India. The Rev. G. 
Praror, of the English Baptist Society, gives his recol- 
lections of forty-three years labor in that country, and 
says, ‘‘ when I first came to India idolatry was never 
more flourishing, and the English supported it.” The 
heroic Lord CiivE offered annually $1,200 at an idol 
temple. Juggernaut was annually decorated with 
3,000 yards of broad cloth from the government stores. 
Twelve hundred widows were annually burnt in Bengal. 
All these things are now at anend. The timid pusilla- 
nimity of the government has at length yielded to a 
sense of their duty not to encourage idols, although 
they do not molest idolators except in repressing mur- 
ders and other crimes committed in the name of re- 
ligion. 





Tartary contains cities of more than 100,000 inhabi- 
tants, where many of the arts of civilization are carried 
on. In Yarkand there are sixty colleges with endow- 
ments of land, for the education of students in Mussel- 
man law and divinity, while every street contains a 
primary school. Yaxoos Bre wrested this countrv 
from the Chinese five or six yearsago. He is a man of 
remarkable intelligence and energy. The Yarkandis 
are a commercial people. Recently Mr. Snaw visited 
this remote region, being the first European who has 
ever done so. 





. In India there are 30 societies of Great Britain, the 
United States, and India at work. They have 540 
white and 225 native clergy, 18,000 native catechists 
working in 400 central stations, with 2,300 branches. 
They have 80,000 boys and 30 000 girls in their schools. 
The annual cost is $1,500,000, of which $250,000 are 


tives themselves. 





The €hristian Vernacular Society of India has 100 
students in training at Madras and Bombay, and 3,000 
heathen children under Christian teaching. It has pub- 
lished 250 books in 13 languages, of which 2,000,000 
copies have been issued. 





England has forwarded 6.000,000 reals for the further- 
ance of the erection of a Protestant church at Madrid. 
Eighty-five Bible depéts are already established in 
Spain. Torgvemapa once said, ‘‘If the heretic Bible 
is widely circulated, religion (¢. ¢., popery,) is lost. 





The Gitzert group of Islands, Hawaii, has lately 
been the scene of an outrage on missionaries. The 
Rev. J. H. Matone was badly shot. The Cnristians 
were entirely expelled, and the property of the mission 
has been broken up and scattered about the island. 





Numerous Christian men in New York are ‘ympe 
thizing with the growth of Protestant:sm in Mexico. 
Forty thousand dollars have been contributed. Inthe 





15th, to be £90,843. The Established Church proposed , 


whole country there are 120 Protestant congregations, 


given by the people of India, and $190,000 by the na- 
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[THE CuRisTIan Union és responsible for all contributed 
matter only so far as to judge whether it is worthy of considera- 
tion, Weare willing, within due bounds, to give opportunity 
for a courteous expression of sentiments opposed to our own.] 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF. 
—__———- 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN OURE. 
——— 


The excellent ‘‘ Letters from a Layman” which ap- 
pear from time to time in your columns, proving that 
you iavite a free and fair discussion of all church topics 
of the day, have encouraged me to offer a few thoughts 
on the question of ‘‘ Ministerial Relief.” This, it seems 
to me, is a question of vital importance. I do not 
know how many denominations have established funds 
for the relief of their disabled ministers and families, 
but I know that the subject is being agitated in the 
churches, and in preparing this article I have read 
rumerous reports from the Executive Committee of the 
Presbyterian Fund to their General Assembly. Some 
_ of the instances cited of age, infirmity, and poverty, 
combining to bow down the heads of faithful men 
who have spent their all of strength in the Master's 
service, and, outliving their hold on men’s affection, 
must yet bide the appointed time before their ‘‘ change” 
comes, have so touched my heart as for a time to shake 
my purpose of opposing this charity. Truly the suffer- 
ing is great, unspeakably great, where hunger, cold, 
solitude, and pain are each and all aggravated by that 
most bitter sense of man’s ingratitude! Truly the cry 
for relicf must not be ignored. The honor of the 
church is at stake! But conceding all that may be 
claimed for the victims of a past which cannot be too 
deeply deplored, it is the business of the present to con- 
sider the best means of avoiding the recurrence of such 
incidents in the future. And what better principle 
can we rest upon than that involved in the old adage, 
“Prevention is better than Cure?” Will it add any 
force to my arguments to state that they are written in 
a parsonage, and therefore represent an inside view ? 

Let us. lay aside all preconceived sympathies and 
prejudices, and consider calmly the pros and cons in 
this matter of a fund for the relief of disabled minis- 
ters. 
first, then, the pros. y 
It is urged that salaries are too small to allow of lay- 
ing up for ‘“‘rainy days.” The minister works hard, 
year after year, scarcely keeping his family supplied 
with the bare necessities of life, and utterly unable to 
provide store for the years when, health or mental 
powers giving way, his occupation wili be gone. This 
is too true tu need comment. But in reply to the self- 
evident suggestion that the proper remedy should be 
enlarged suluries, it is further urged, that many churches 
are too poor to pay more than a pittance by way of 
salary, and yet the Gospel is free and musi be preached to 
poor. To this I reply that if the Church-at-large is 
able to raise a fund for the disabled pastors of these 
poor congregations, it might equally well raise a fund 
to help the poor congregations pay an adequate salary 
to their pastors. Justice sometimes comes too late. 
Would not a fair days’ wages for a fair day's work save 
many a man from being numbered among the “ dis- 
abled?” Oh, you say! but we cannot stop now to 
argue about what “‘might have been.” These sufferers 
must be relieved, so consider next tbat the disabled 
minister bas no local connection, ‘‘ belongs” to no 
Church, and hence cannot be counted in with the ‘‘poor 
members” for the care of whom each individual church 
is responsible. Let this be true, but are there not hos- 
pitals, homes for the aged, the orphan, the incurable, 
to which he or his family can make application like 
other worthy but unfortunate citizens? This sugges- 
tion will be received with horror by those who hold 
that the minister is specially consecrated to his great 
ottice, and the Church should look upon him as a some- 
thivg sacred committed to their care and keeping, and 
esteem it an honor to minister to his necessities. 1 will 
not here attempt to prove that a minister is no more 
specially cailed or consecrated to his chosen work than 
any other Christian man to the vocation in which he 
strives faithfully to serve his Lord and Master. | should 
want a whole paper for that one subject, fairly to treat 
it in all its bearings. Suffice it to say, in reply to this 
argument, that the Church exhibits a remarkable dis- 
torted conception of the obligation imposed by a 
‘sacred trust,” when the revered object is allowed to 
become “‘ disabled.” 

Many who do not quite subscribe to this idea of a 

culiar consecration, claim that the minister does not 

ive and work for self as others do, but is worn out in 
the service of his fellow-men, and that the commonest 
instincts of gratitude should prevent the Church from 
“turning him out like an old horse to die.” Are the 
old generai, the old doctor, the old statesman, who have 
served their day and generation faithfully and wisely, 
never passed by for the younger blood, the steadier 
nerve, the readier wit? An old wreck stranded upon 
the shores of time is ever a pitiful sight. And man’s 
ingratitude to man never lacks for fresh illustrations. 
but why should the minister be exempt from a common 
fate? I speak for the future, not the past. Those who 
are already on our hands, the victims of injustice, the 
martyr pioneers, must be treated as special cases, and 
relieved of their great necessities. But for those now in 
the harness raise no funds to cheer them when they 
are past hope. Give them now adequate return for 


their services, and then, if through their own improvi- |° 


dence or God's mysterious Providence, they become 
**disabled,” their blood will not cry out from the 
altars, and the church need not hide its head. 

These five pros embrace all the arguments I have 
heard advanced in favor of the ‘‘Relief Fund.” It 
will be said that in answering them I have simply 
shown that if things had been different from the be- 
ginning they would be different now, but have failed to 
point out any better way of improving things as they 
are. Let me frankly confess that if I saw no better 
way I should still throw down this gauntlet, and cry, 
** Abolish this relief fund system, root and branch, for 
its influence is baleful.” And now I acknowledge that 
the onus probandi rests with me. 

Let us consider our arguments adverse to the ‘‘relief” 
system under two general heads, its evil effects upon 
the chrgy, and its evil effects upon congregations and 
the community at large. A 

evinning with the effects upon the clergy I will pro- 
ceed trom the lesser evils to the greater. 

1. It encourages improvidence. There is human na- 
ture in the minister's household as well as any other, 
snd we all know that a certainty of support in the future 
seldom conduces to wise forethought and economy in 
ue piesent. Need Linstance further than the son of 
the millionaire as a business man by way of illustration ? 

2. It encourages indifference to health and infirmity. 
hae ee Ministers are criminally careless of their 

thane ‘hin — willdeny. We wisk we might believe 
aE know — is always over-zcalin work. But 
Result or Want of exercise in the fresh air, 
Seuvhindnen fo and irregular appetites, Inactivity or 
S$ 40r excitement, these are more often the 


causes of premature infirmity. With the prospect be 
fore them of ‘‘relief” whenever they become ‘‘dis- 
abled,” will they not grow more rather than less careless? 

3. It encourages idleness in the family, if not in the 
minister. Why should not a poor minister’s family 
work for their living as well as a poor mechanic’s, or 
poor merchant's, or poor lawyer's family? Yet will 
not the certainty of ‘ relief,” so soon as they become 
widowed and orphaned, conduce to an indisposition to 
self-help? I can cite a cas2 in point of a family with 
which I am personally acquainted. The father died at 
the age of sixty, after a useful life in the ministry, 
leaving a family of four, a wife not at all infirm, and 
three daughters, whose ages varied from twenty-three 
to thirty-five, able-bodied women. These helpless or- 
phans could find nothing to do but wring their hands, 
and wait for fate to ring their fingers, so the churches 
to which the father had ministered during his lifetime, 
in view of his services, settled $—— on his orphans, 
and they are now supported in an utterly useless life of 
“genteel” leisure. True this may have been ‘‘con- 
science money’ from people who knew they had un- 
derpaid a faithful laborer through a long term of years, 


but that does not take from the force of this case as an | 


illustration of idle dependence. Now, it may be urged 
in reply to the three arguments thus far advanced, that 
imprudence, indifference to health, and idleness, might 
be encouraged by the prospect of a large fortune, but 
scarcely by the prospect of a mere pittance of a few 
hundreds a year. Let it be borne in mind that the re- 
cipients of this ‘‘ relief fund” are habituated to the idea 
of living on a mere pittance, and have not furmed 
those expensive tastes which demand enormous in- 
comes. What seems bare subsistence to one man 
seems luxurious living to avother. 

4, It encourages the idea among the clergy that they 
are a privileged class. Anything which does this is 
pernicious in its influence. The moment a minister 
begins to look upon himself as a something ‘‘ set apart,” 
sacred because of his oflice, lifted above ordinary peo- 
ple, he makes the fatal mistake which will spread like 
a contagion through all his work. His vineyards will 
be barren, and grain ‘‘ white to the harvest” will rot 
beneath his touch, when he would fain pluck and gath- 
er in. He places his unapproachable self above his 
people's heads, and trying to point out from thence the 
Way of Life, wonders that they do not follow his sign- 
posts and ‘‘ walk in it.” Poor, deluded man! Does he 
not know that he must “walk with them by the way ?” 
How thankful should we be when so strong a man as 
Dr. Joun Hatt, who gains the mastery over so many 
minds, renounces all right to speak ‘‘as one having 
authority,” proclaims himself a ‘‘mere instrument,” 
and aflirms that he would not dare to go beyond “ the 
Bible says so.” Yet this belief in their personal sanc- 
tified authority is a widespread disease among preachers. 

But some one asks, ‘‘ What has all this to do with 
the ‘relief’ question ?” I reply, *‘ The relief system is 
an outgrowth of this false idea, and conversely if the 
—* becomes popular, it will foster this false 
idea.’ 

he how these two theories act and react upon each 
other. 

(a. The minister must be so absorbed in spiritual 
matters as to be oblivious to his temporal interests, and 
hence these must be cared for by other men. 

(6.) The ministers’ willingness to leave his temporai 
interests in the hands of other men, and devote his life 
to spiritualities, proves perforce that he is a peculiarly 
holy person. 

Take the case of hundreds. The minister is looking 
for his field of labor. When one presents itself, what- 
ever other pros and cons are allowed to weigh with 
him, the question of salary must not enter in with any 
force. Is he not the Lord’s apostle? Shall he preach 
the Word for filthy lucre’s sake? No, verily! He will 
live by faith! 

He has soon to exercise faith regarding suck every- 
day matters as bread and butter, shoes and overcoats, 
fer his large family. The salary is eked out by all 
manner of gifts from his congregation. Then the min- 
ister’s mind takes a leap forward. He must shut his 
eyes to the fact that most of his congregation are hu- 
man, and employ their kindly gifts as so many tickets 
of admission into his private domestic affairs, that holy 
of holies, the family circle. He must be blind when 
his sensitive wife winces under the profane scrutiny of 
curiosity, in the form of the donor of that last barrel 
of potatoes. He must be oblivious to all the signs that 
his children are growing up with grasping dispositions, 
devoid of those noble instincts of self-respect which 
marked his own youthful nature. He must deaden his 
sense of all these things by thinking, ‘‘I am not as 
other men are. ‘The sacredness of my office covers me 
from shame. The Lord ordained that the Church 
should supply the necessities of his saints.” ({s it pro- 
fane to ask whether purses for European tours, which 
are so unblushingly accepted now-a-days, were origin- 
ally numbered among the necessities?) By-and-by 
this minister's throat gives out, so that he can no longer 
preach. Does he then say, ‘Iam the Lord's instru- 
ment. He has used me as long as He needed me, and 
now His providence points me to another line of life. 
Duty calls me to some vocation where I can support 
and educate my family?” No. He was ‘‘ consecrated” 
to the ministry. His hands must not be soiled by us- 
ing worldly tools. It is not seemly that he should 
stand inthe money market. He must trust that the 
ravens will still feed him. So he is numbered among 
the “disabled.” Do I overstate the truth? And is 
not this very idea of the minister's *‘ peculiar consecra- 
tion” inclining many to give to the fund, and will not 
their giving confirm beliefjn the idea ? 

And now let us consider the evil effects of this sys- 
tem upon congregations and the community at large. 

It strengthens the already too widely-spread and 
deeply-rvoted impression that ministers are a sort of 
public beneficiaries. What a singular inconsistency 
leads society to deny them ‘fair days’ wages for fair 
days’ work,” and then thrust chavities into their faces 
at every turn, so that the poorest mechanic walks the 
streets more independently than the minister. 

Railroads offer him the privilege of traveling as a 
**dead head ;” papers and magazines are offered him at 
a discount ; surprise donation visits are heralded by the 
religious press with vivid portrayals of his “ grateful 
emotions.” But I will not enumerate. I pass to my 
second point. 

2. It encourages low salaries. This I wish to em- 
phasize. Just so surely as the Church can count on a 
** fund” to provide for their pastor's ‘‘ rainy days,” just 
so surely will they continue to feel that they do their 
duty by way of salary when they provide a man with 
a bare subsistence. Now I do not wish to pull down 
without building up. Many cull this ‘“‘ relief fund” a 
‘*poor shift, but better than none,” and see no other 
way of meeting existing emergencies. May I make a 
few practical suggestions ? 

1. Let us make special cases of the sufferers already 
on our hands, and do all we can for them privately and 
through charitable institutions, which will receive them 
on a common footing with other unfortunates. 

2. Let the church become more jest, and give sala- 
ries that shall enable a minister to lay up for himself. 
To this end, let ministers take more reasonable and 
consistent stand on the text, ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of 





his hire, » 


3. To meet the objection that many, the majority of 
churches, are really too poor to paya fair equivalent 
for the pastor’s work, I suggest that a fund should be 
founded to help, not ‘‘ disabled” ministers, but disabled 
churches. Let the impersonal institution, if need be, 
but not the man, suffer from wounded self-respect. 
The Church is an institution. Let it be supported like 
any other. Let there be a common treasury, such as 
the Home Missionary Society, and Ict railroad com- 
panies, newspapers, and all those who now help the 
Church by making its ministers ‘‘ dead heads,” improve 
upon this plan by throwing their coin into this common 
treasury, for the support of an institution which is a 
public necessity. , 

I cannot close without expressing the hope that this 
subject will continue to be agitated until public con- 
viction is guided by Christian common sense. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST: 
THEIR FAITH AND PRACTICE. 
Eby se* eee 
BY A DISCIPLE. 
_ SP 
To the Editor of Tue Crrist1an Union: 
This large and growing body of Christians profess 
to take the Holy Scriptures alone as the rule of their 


faith and practice. Their arguments against human 
creeds may be stated as follows: 


“It is argued that human creeds are, or may be, much plainer 
and much more easy of apprehension and comprehension than 
the oracles of God. Men, then, are either wiser ur more benevolent 
than God. If the truths in the Bible can be more plainly expressed 
by men than they are by the Holy Spirit, then it follows that God 
either would not or could not express them in words so plainly as 
man. If he could, and would not express them in words so suit 
able as men employ, then he is less benevolentthan they. Again, § 
if he would, but could not express them in wor4s so suitable as 
men employ, then he is not so wise as they. But he is wiser and 
more benevolent than man—hence, man cannot possibly improve 
on the oracles of God. What there isin the human creed more 
than there is in the Bible is wrong ; for we must not add to God's 
Word ; if the creed contains less than the Bible, it is wrong; for 
there must not anything be taken from the Word; and if the 
creed contains matter différent from the inspired word, it is 
wrong ; for there is a curse pronounced against another gospel.” 


Rejecting, then, all creeds and professions of faith 
as of human origin and divisive in their influence, 
they profess tofitake the Holy Scriptures as the 
only authority in faith and practice binding on Chris- 
tians. ‘‘Faith in the testimony of God and obedience to 
the commandments of Christ are theonly bond of union.” 
The subtle speculations of theology are not to be forced 
upon the faith or conscience of Christians, and Bible 
themes are to be presented in Bible terms. 

They break the loaf, in commemoration of the 
Saviour’s death, every first day of the week. They 
contend that this practice has the warrant of apostolic 
example, and is, therefore, of divine obligation. They 
hold that faith and repentance are the divinely-appoint- 
ed antecedents to baptism; and that it is the privilege 
and duty of the Christian minister to say to all who 
believe and repent :. ‘* Be immersed, every one of you, 
in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, for the remission 
of sins, and you shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.” They believe that the truly penitent believer, 
who obeys from the heart the commands of the 
Gospel, is ‘‘born again,” ‘‘born of the water 
and the Spirit”—that he is a ‘‘ new creature in Christ 
Jesus ’—that all his past sins are forgiven him. 

In their organization, they are Congregational, and 
recognize three classes of officers—1. Elders, presby- 
ters, or bishops; 2. Deacons; 3. Evangelists or preach- 
ers. The Church is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. They believe in an educated ministry; and in 
their universities, and in nearly all their colleges, there 
are departments fer the special training of men for the 
work of the ministry. In questions of speculative 
opinion, they allow the widest differences ; but contend 
earnestly for the unity of a practical acknowledgment 
of the one faith, one Lord, one baptism, one hope, one 
body, one Spirit, one God and Father of all. They 
labor for the UNION OF ALL CHRISTIANS on the broad 
platform of the Bible alone. 

Respecting the atonement, resurrection, future judg- 
ment, future rewards and punishments, they hold the 
common faith of all evangelical Christians. 

The religious literature—written by eminent men of 
this body—can be had from Howarp Cuattey, Phila- 
delphia; Franxuix & Rice, Cincinnati; J. B. Morron 
& Co., Lexington, Kentucky ; and from publishers and 
booksellers generally. J. H. B. 


REVISION OF THE AUTHORIZED 
VERSION. 


a os 


To the Editor of Tire CarisTian UNION : 


From incidents like the following, it would seem as 
if the time had fully come for taking the first steps to- 
wards bringing about a result long desired by the best 
scholars amongst Anglican Christians. A late number 
of the New York 7imes favors us with the opinion of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury—that no effort to this end, in- 
augurated by the British Government, could be ex- 
pected to give the same satisfaction to all denomina- 
tions as in the days of King James I. 

An effort was made from without to call the atten- 
tion of the Conference held at Lambeth, a few years 
ago, to the desirableness of appointing a commission 
on this subject, under the auspices of all the bishops 
of the Anglican Commission, calling in the aid of the 
most learned men of all religious denominations, 

In a late number of the New York Odserver, a sim- 
ilar suggestion is made, with regard to bringing it to 
the notice of the Evangelical Alliance, at their meeting 
in New York, next fall. 

Still more recently, upon a motion of Bishop Wi1- 
BERFOROE, in the Upper House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, a resolution was carried unanimously in 
favor of raising such a committee. 

Thus, within a very short space of time, we have 
suggestions for a Pan-Anglican revision, for a Pan- 
Presbyterian revision, and for a Pan-Biblical revision, 
scholarly but not sectarian. 

In a recent interview with one of the most learned 
men of the Reformed Baptist, or Campbellite, persua- 
sion, he assured me he had never been in favor of a 
new version, but only of a revision, under the hands of 
the most competent men. 

And still more recently, the most learned Baptist 
minister I have known at the West assured me that he 
had never favored a new version, and, to my great 
surprise, declared that he saw no means better adapted 
to that most desirable end—a careful revision, accept- 
able to all Christians throuzhout the world speaking 
the English lan ge—than for the Queen, in council, 
to take order for it, calling in the aid of the best 
scholars in England and her colonies, and in the United 


States, wholly irrespective of denominational differ- 
ences. 





‘ - a, 
ventured. After each body has acted, let an ff 
made to bring about united action; for the f OT be 
fully come when those little blemishes y “- bys 
face of our matchless and almost perfect version € fab 
are an offence to some, and a source of regret tg Which 
ought to be removed. sat, 


THE WINE OF THE PASSOVER 
i ———>—__. ‘ 


To the Editor of Tuk Curistian Unicy: 

In a recent number of Tux Curistiay Uyyoy; 
stated, by Dr. Isapor Kaxison,that fermented wi — 
used at the passover by the Israelites. The late yee 
pEcAI ManassEn Noan, some years since and “ 
ing the heated discussion about “ Wine at the Pong 
munion,” stated directly the reverse of this ; rd 
paper he then edited in New York; and he fu the 
gave the receipt for making this unfermented 2 
This article from Mr. Noan’s paper was tone 
published at the time in the temperance and ny 
papers, and was never, to my recollection, Contrad} 
by Jewor gentile. An Israelite by the name of Co 
and, if I mistake not, a ‘ruler of the synagogue’ 
a man of position among his brethren, corroborts 
this statement of Mr. Noan. ’ eg 
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SRN espe 
EITERARY NOTES. 


—The sale of the Rice Library noticed in these og. 
umns as to occur on the 31st inst. commences on the 2st 
Monday of this week. As the sale will continue throngs, 
out the week, and our paper will reach many in the city ty 
Thursday, we make note of the error for the benefit of those 
who may wish to attend. 


—Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent is said to hare 
cost its author more labor than any of his previous works 


—Fifty-three members of the English Parliamey 
have joined the Commnittce of the Society of Arts to secyn 
the reduction of postage to one cent for four ounces of 
printed matter. 


—‘‘ Janus’ is said to be the work of Professor Hrsr. 
of Munich. 


—The last of the group of Suabian poets, Dr. Kun 
MEyER, died on the 25th February, aged eighty-four. 

—Sienor Carrienaris, of Turin, is publishing; 
Polyglot dictionary in eleven languages. 
—A novel written in Hindostanee, for the purpox 
of promoting Female Education, lias been purchased by th: 
British Government for distribution, and £100 conferred 
the author. The title of the book is The Bride's Mirror. 


—GzoRGE Exior is to publish a new poem in Apr 
of eight hundred lines, in a London magazine. 

—The Philosophical Society of Philadelphia bas 
elected Mrs. MAry SOMERVILLE a member. Her Physic! 
Geography and Microscopical and Molecular Science are ver 
valuable works. 

—The Societé de Geographic of Paris has awarded 
10,090 francs to M. Dr LEssEps, who has conferred the gif 
on the society in aid of their projected expedition to Equ 
torial Af. ica. 

—Tennyson has entered an action against ceriail 
Glasgow publishes for selling an American edition of bis 
works. 

—The last edition of Renan’s Vie de Jesus has te 
markable preface addressed “ a la democratie Francaise.” 

—Dr. Atrorp, Dean of Canterbury, has resigned the 
editorship of the Cotemporary Review. 

—The Rev. C. W. Kaztr is to edit the Rule of tt 
Nuns, written by ArLrep, Abbot of Reivauls, in the fow 
teenth century. 

—The first three volumes of Professor Jowsm' 
translatio.i of the Dialogues of Plato are expected to appt 
in the course of the present year. He is also prepant 
copious notes to the Republic. 

—Queen | Vicroria is said to be writing her atte 
biography. 

—OLiveR WENDELL Hotes has a volume of poet! 
nearly ready for publication. 

—Professor Max Mutuzr, of Oxford, is deliveriat 
a course of lectures before the Royal Institution of Gn 
Britain entitled “An Introduction to the Science of lt 
ligion.”’ 

4 

—LoncrEeLLow’s Spanish Student has been translate! 
into Spanish, French, German and Italiap. 

—Dioxens is giving readings in Paris. 

—A daughter of Donizerti keeps a café, and anotbe! 
teaches school. 

—In the beginning of 1870 there were in Gr 
Britain 1,390 papers and 626 magazines. The lowest pn 
paper was a half-penny, and the highest sixpence. 
: e 
—In excavating beneath the Corso at Rome, . 
gigantic substructures have been discovered, which we 
to be those of the SEPTa JULIA, begun by LEPIDUS - 
the Triumvirate, and completed by Acrrpra, where d 
many popular assemblies took place in the early ao 
Rome. On the Palatine, a suite of rooms has _ fe 
ered, beautifully painted in fresco, forming part of wat 
structure of the palace of DOoMITIAN, and presumed t 
belonged to the palace of TIBERIUS. - 
a ale q into 
—The Byron controversy is being worked up 2 
se8ation novel by a Parisian. sol 
—Emerson’s new work is entitled Hssayso°""" 
and Solitude. : 
° re), The Crim 
—Vicror Hueo has sold his new nove}, 
of the 2d December, for $8,000. : 
m itled Dr Wait 
—Epmvunp Yates’ new novel is entitled 4” 
wright’s Patient. atk 
—The Countess Gurccroxr is preparing 2 ne" 
entitled Lord Byron's Life in Italy. - 
—A contemporary says that Reverpy Jom” 
coming book is aa excellent treatise on Cookery. @ 
—The Right Honorable Sir Hexry Butw# 
shortly publish a Life of Lord Palmerston. 


—Mr. Emre Oxxivrer is an enthusiastic violinist 
—Sir W. Roussext, M. P., for Norwich, is the FP 





In view of all this, only one other suggestion is 


prietor of the Tomahawk. 
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AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

_The New Church Independent is the New Church 
Yonthly revised and improved. It is most ably conducted, 
ai cannot fail to profit every careful reader, while the 
high literary merit it displays is quite exceptional. ; 

"The 23d and 24th numbers of Zell’s Cyclopedia 
are received, and fully justify the good opinion which we 
hare heretofore expressed concerning the work. Fifty 
cents per number is the subscription price, and very cheap 
00, considering the amount of information condensed 
within such narrow limits. 

_American Catalogue of Books for 1869. Extreme- 
ly useful to book buyers. The English lady who congratu- 
ated an American clergyman upon our having a literature 
of our own, because of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, will here find 
proof that other books have been written in the United 
States besides that famous philippic. 

—The Canada Booksellers, (ADAM, STEVENSON & 
Co.) has a sort of Literary Review, in which the publishers 
assist book buyers with their experience. We are too often 
struck by the effort to recommend a book because of its bind- 
ing, © Elegantly bound,” ‘‘ splendidly got up,” ‘a magnif- 
icent speciinen of typography,” &c., are common recom- 
mendations of catalogues. Some people care for the con- 
tents more than the binding, though it may be regarded by 
booksellers as an evidence of defective taste. 

BOOKS. 
The Rule of the Monk. 
per & Brothers. 

We have perused thié book both in its original and 
in the translation before us. If we could have regarded 
it only as @ novel, we should have been very much 
gratified. But the author has written a political work 
in the form of a story, designedly arranging his 
material to excite sympathy for an oppressed people. 
In this he deserves our highestcommendation. Taking 
ove thing with another, the record of pontifical ‘mis 
rule is unequalled in monstrosity. We exempt the 
holy father himself from all blame. He has been 
made to believe that a constitutional government is 
pregnant with disaster and evil. But the Cardinal 
Minister, Ax TONELLI, and his allies have long ago con- 
cluded that despotism, unremitting in harshness and 
rigor, is the only rule fit for Rome. In pursuance of 
this policy the patience of the people has undergone a 
slow martyrdom. Poverty, delapidation, disease and 
vice, with a cramping sense of insecurity of persons 
and goods, is the result. In depicting these, General 
GaRIBALDI by no means exaggerates. Nor do we for 
one moment deny the truthfulness of the charge that 
the clergy greatly use their liberty as a cloak of mali- 
ciousness. Unhappily, had they conspired to bring the 
priestly character into utter contempt and abhorrence, 
they could not have succeeded better than they have 
done. That an atheist vomiting blasphemy and impiety 
should be more acceptable to the people than a minister 
of God is an awfully significant fact. Yet so it is, and 
the clergy as a body are to blame. But admitting that 
the confessional is in many cases a vehicle of seduc- 
tion, that priests are unchaste and licentious, that mur- 
ders are committed in convents, and death-beds invaded 
by legacy-bunters, the indictment of General GariBaL- 
pris by no means proven. A long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the leading Roman cardinals enables 
us to say that no such character as is depicted under the 
name of Cardinal Procopio exists or could exist in 
Rome. The Roman cleric is decent in his vices. That 
cardinals like others keep mistresses we will admit, 
but here is a canon‘ that precludes a person that has 
iligitimate children from the cardinalate, and a Car- 
dinal with such from the popedom. That the Jesuits 
are most unscrupulous we will also admit, but yet 
Father Icnacio is no portrait of a Jesuit in Rome. Even 
the Gusv is incapable of concocting poisons and openly 
administering them. A Jesuit might in extreme cases 
do such things under command, but no person would 
be allowed to see it done. Caution isa rule of the so- 
ciety made into a science. We discern in this book the 
headlong impetuosity of the hero of Magenta and Sol- 
Terino Who is credulous toa fault. For instance, he 
persia we saw instruments of torture, etc, This 
peat a. i is true, but they are not in private 
‘ods . 2 e Holy Inquisition has never abandoned its 

§ rment the victim; aright re-enacted in the 


gg Council (Canon XII.), but always cautiously 





By General GariBaLvi. Har- 


Infanticide and abortion are crimes common enough 
in Rome, but not always committed by priests. The 
— J ale is as much a representative English- 
oe . oe was a representative Frenchwoman. 
— é . les do not sail in yachts alone with their 
ne “ charges against the moderates may be well 
mi “ti ut Tashness never gains anytitog. The same 
sin fe said of exaggeration, A plain statement is 
pore ORE ig To adorn it, even when we feel 
nana y the intensity of our own conviction, is 
saa — oe The Rule of the Monk will 
mee : ‘ttle weight where it might have had much, 
see si overdrawn. Romanists will say ‘‘he lies /” 
ar i - hard to refute them. For it is only by 
likes “i 9 argument of the Jesuit, whom he so dis- 
Pin : aoenaane can be expurgated from such a 
aa ‘ © Sees the things he depicts as probable, in 
actual raat — they are contingent sequences of 
‘eeaa " : Says white is decidedly of a black shade, 
mnie anes y green, but this is not lying, because by 
whe og process white may be black, and red 
oa So would argue a Jesuit, but GARIBALDI 
Theesteae ess Tepudiate such a defence. 
tuininace si repeat, it is hard to exculpate him from 
het as “cc The whole spirit of the 
vittue anaes ,r 1s to deny the existence of piety and 
character » “Bn —. There is not a good moral 
monsters of ng is priests, while the democrats are 
Roman tit Perfection. We are as warm friends of 
wi erties as GaRIBatp1, and, we flatter ourselve 
88 well acquainted wi interi sag 
the pontifical ac €d' with the interior working of 
©. We deplore the stultifying effects 


of Romanism on the conscience, the reduction of piety 
into a more human mechanism, the putting up of 
heaven to auction, and the dishonor of tbe eternal 
Saviour of the world by systematized idolatry. And 
yet, we remember with affection and reverence, many, 
many priests and monks who seemed to have soared 
away from these things intoa higher region, where they 
saw the cross alone. Between these and devout Protest- 
ant Christians there is the most intimate rapport. As 
St. Paul said of old, “ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
I have seen many deathbeds where this was realized to 
the passing spirit. And I have no doubt that many 
hundreds more exist beside, setting before them the 
holiest life of Christ as their example. GarrBaLp1 is 
an honest, earnest man, but we never doubtcd that he 
is impetuous and prejudiced. And prejudice is a miser- 
able blinder of men’s eyes. 

The style of the Rule of the Monk is energetic and at 
times highly poetical. It is a series of rapid pictures, 
sometimes awfully weirdandsublime. The translation 
is faithful, and apart from the exceptions we have re- 
gretfully taken from a stern sense of justice, it has 
afforded us great pleasure and gratification. 


Natural History of the Human Races, with their 
Primitive Form and Origin, Primeval Distribution, 
Distinguishing Peculiarities, Antiquity, Works of 
Art, Physical Structure, Mental Endowments and 
Moral Bearing. By Joun P. JErrries. One volume. 
Price, $4. §S. R. Wells. New York; 1869. 

The author of this work appeals in its pages, almost 
exclusively to the logic of facts, on which his comments 
are neither copious nor particularly original. To some 
of his ‘‘ facts,” even, we are constrained to take ex- 
ception, such for instance, as the statement that petrified 
human bodies have been found in a cave in Tennessee, 
not recumbent, as in the case of the lately notorious 
Cardiff Giant, but in the act of walking and holding 
spears, which is, to say the least, a curious posture to 
assume when preparing for petrifaction. The book, 
however, contains more concerning the history of the 
race than we remember to have seen in any other vol- 
ume of its size, but the information is compiled with a 
certain lack of scientific acumen which materially 
detracts from its value. Most of the statements are con- 
densed from works, standard and otherwise on his- 
tory, ethnology, geology, etc., and their separate crea- 
tion, if they are original, are by no means new. We 
do not wish to condemn the book without qualification, 
for it may, to a certain extent, be valuable for refer- 
ence, but it can hardly be regarded asa trustworthy 
compendium of modern ethnology. 


Bibliotheca Historica. Leonard & Co., Buston. 


If one wishes a quaint, curious, dainty thing, full of 
matter, but to be picked out like walnut-meat, in choice 
morsels, let him send a dollar to Messrs. Lkonarp & 
Co., Boston, and we warrant him enough for his 
money, always provided he is a book fancier, and 
curious of catalogues of libraries. One of the first 
thoughts on turning to the contents is, How many books 
there are that one never heard of before ; and the next 
thought will be, ‘‘ How excessively valuable miny 
books are for the reason that they are hard to get.” 
Mr. Henry Stevens, the compiler, is well-known to 
book collectors the world over. If there are any rare 
books that have not passed through his hands, as he sits 
king over books and collectors in London, let their 
owner write in them ‘‘ Srevgens never had and never 
saw this work,” and it would be worth five times its 
weight in gold! The book before us is the catalogue 
of his father’s library, Henry Stevens, Sr., of Barnet, 
Vt., himself a notable collector, and from whose library 
the British Museum has from time to time drawn many 
of its choicest stores. This catalogue was intended to 
be a grateful monument. to the father, and it will 
doubtless pass at once into the list of books to be sought 
for by collecters. 


So Runs the World Away. A novel, by Mrs. A. C. 
SreeLte. New York: Harper & Brother. 1870. 
No one knows till he tries, how hard it is to write 

even a dad novel. How many excellent jokes one loses 
by the way in which they are told! It would be a neat 
thing in its way to sentence some of our lesser crimi- 
nals to read every novel that comes out. Perhaps they 
would be like the man who had to choose between read- 
ing Guicctardinit and execution. He read two folios. 
and then preferred hanging. ‘‘So Runs the World 
Away” is by no means worse than the average novel, 
except, perhaps, that its characters are very stilted, 
which the authoress mistakes for dignity—of course a 
peer can never talk like aa ordinary mortal. We can- 
not help suspecting Mrs. Steexx of a little tendency to 
snobbishness. The book is readable, however, provi- 
ded one is shut up in a lonely hotel with no other liter- 
ature handy, or compelled to choose between the alter- 
native of chatting to a greater bore than itself. It may 
also prove useful to persons ‘who like to be read to 
sleep. 


Brake Up, or, The Young Peacemakers. 
Optic. Lee & Shepard. Boston. 1870. 
This is the fifth volume of the ‘‘ Lake Shore Series,” 

which has for a long succession of months fascinated 
the juvenile readers of Oliver Optic’s Magazine. We 
never consider our own opinion conclusive as to the 
merits of juvenile literature, for gray hairs admonish 
us to distrust our judgment, but in the present instance 
we speak with confidence for a small errand-boy whom 
we engaged on triala few weeks ago, became so ab- 
sorbed in the adventures of Wolf Penniman and his 
comrades, that his business capacities were blunted 
thereby, and his ideas of personal and editorial proper- 
ty, became subsequently so confused that we were 
obliged to discharge him. We cannot but hope, how- 
ever, that he was benefited in the abstract, and that 
the copies of Oliver Optic’s publications which he ex- 
tracted from our pigeon-holes will eventually effect his 
reform, 


By Oxtver 





LEcho De Paris, or, Dialogues to Teach French Con- 
versation. With a Vocabulary. By James H. 
Warmer, A.M. A. S. Barnes & Co. New York. 


Undoubtedly the best way in which to develop a 
newly acquired smattering of any language, or to rub 
the rust off from an old supply, is to practice constant, 
if blundering conversation therein with some pro- 
ficient. In many cases, however, this is impossible, 
and a book like that before us may prove to be a very 
efficient help. The dialogues, of which there are some 
eighty, including the proper forms for letters and notes, 
are well arranged, embracing the colloquial subjects of 
every-day life as well as some more elaborate examples 
of conversational art. One can hardly learn French 
from this book, but as an aid to perfect what is already 
learned we cordially recommend it. 

Friday Night, a Selection of Tales Iustrating Hebrew 
Life. Office of the Jewish Messenger, New York. 
This is a collection from European sources of seven 
very interesting tales. They illustrate a few of the 
many touching phases of Israxrt’s story. All the sub- 
lime memories of ancient days, the poetry, and pathos, 
the heroic struggle, and the magnanimous sufferance 
that cluster around the Jew, wherever we behold him, 
is felt in perusing this little book. It is a living witness 
to the truth of God's work. And shame on any who 
bear the Christian name and deny to the descendants of 
Jenovan’s favored people liberty to live. Whoever 
reads the Story of the Rabbi's Daughter and a Tale of the 
Inquisition will feel this. This little book is a pioneer 
volume of aseries of works illustrating Jewish life. 


Health by Good Living. By. W. W. Hatz, M. D. 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1870. 


A really good book. There is less flummery and 
more good sense in it than any of the swarm of dietary 
books that have afflicted society. All young people 
from ten years of age to eighty would profit by reading 
it. We can cordially recommend it for school and vil- 
lage libraries, and if it could be made to kick out much 
of the trash which ,stuff an average Sunday-school 
library, it would do much toward teaching the young 
how to keep God's law written in their bodies. 

We have received the third volume of Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible from Hurv & Hoventon. One 
may assure himself that not in his lifetime will there be 
published any book which will take the place of this. 
And when the closing volume is added, the work will 
be a library in itself, for the study of the whole external 
history and materials of the sacred Scriptures. 
Dialogues from Dickens, for Schools and Home Amuse- 

ment. Lee & Shephard. 

These dialogues are well selected, and will replace 
the trashy plays which those who like private theatricals 
resort to. They embody the liveliest scenes of the 
Pickwick Papers, etc., in which the unequalled humor 
of Dickens is seen to the greatest advantage. The 
side-play is told parenthetically, and thus enables the 
reader to understand the context of the passages selected. 
Journal of Science, Containing the 7’'ranslations of the 

American Association. No. 2. 1870. Leypoldt & 

Holt. ; ; 

This is a valuable compilation. Social science now 
engages tbe attention of the greatest minds both here 
and in Europe. The report is exhaustive and thor- 
ough, and arranged with perspicuity and care. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


G. Scnrrmer, 701 Broadway. 
Robin Adaiv. Improvization. By Rrionarp HorrMan. 


$1.00. 
Chacone. By Accuste Duranp. 60 cts. 
Beetuoven’s Zurkish March. 35 cts. 


Petite Morceaux pour L’Orgue. Par Oorave PELuz- 
TIER. 50 cts. 

Féte Militaire. Marche Brilliante. -By Lrysaen. 
Arranged as a duet, by Samvrt Jackson. $1.25. 

Easter Anthem. Op. 46. ‘Christ our Passover.” By 
Dup.ey Buck. $1.00. ' 

“ Deus Misereatur.” By H. Korzsonmer. 60 cts. 

Charity. A Romance. By Cus. Merorer. 30 cts. 

Wituram A. Ponn & Co., No. 547 Broadway. 

In Memoriam (of Gotrscaatk). By Ricuarp Horr- 
MAN; With an’ excellent lithograph of the deceased 
pianist. 60 cts. 

Lamentation. To the memory of GottsonaLtx. By 
Hueco BussMeyer. 450 cts. 

Impromptu Mazurka. By Jutivs E. Mutier. 50 ets. 

A Midsummer-Nights Dream. MenpeEtssoun. Para- 
phrase, by Sypvey Smita. $1. 

Dance of the Snow-flakes. By Geo. WrLt1AM WarREN. 
75 cts. 

‘Now is Christ Risen.” Huster Anthem: By Gko. 
Wa. Warren. $1.50. 

‘¢There’s Sunlight on the Hills.” 
Tuomas. 40 cts. 

Queen of the Sea. 


Song. By J. R. 

Barcarole, by H. Mitiarp. 50 cts. 

“0, Sweetest Lass.” Words by Jean IncELow. Music 
by A. H. Pease. 35 cts. 

‘Now I kned to God in Prayer.” 
Smirn. 40 cts. ° 

The Irirst year on the Organ. By Joun ZunpkEt, Or- 
ganist of Plymouth Church (Rev. H. W. Beecher's). 
$1.00. 


By Wa. ADRIAN 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

————__>———_—_ 

(Publishers will confer a favor by marking the prices of thew 
books upon the wrappers.) 

—__>——— 
JEWISH MESSENGER, New York.—Friday Night. A series 
of Tales. 1870. ’ 
Cuas. Scripner & Co., New York.—Froude’s History oy 


England. Library Edition. Vols. XLand XII. 1870. 
Lee & SHEPARD’S, Boston.—Brake Up; or, The Young 


Peacemakers. By OLtverR Optic. Price $1.25. 1870. 
The Tone Masters. A Musical Series for the Young. 
By the author of Zhe Soprano. Illustrated. 1870. 
Price $1.25. 

Mozart and Mendelssohn. EB nels 
Dialogues from Dickens. Arranged by W. ELIOT FETTE, 
‘A.M. Tilustrated. 1870. Price $1.50. 





1870. Price, 40 cents. Sewed. 


Rosert CakTeER & BROTHERS, New 


A. 8. Banwss & Co.. New York.—L. Echo De Paris. By 


1870. Price — ; 
ork.—Zpository 

Thoughts on the Gospels. By the Rev, J.C. BYLe. 8t. 
John. Vol. II. 1870. Price, $l Su. 

ife of James Hamilton D. D. By the Rev. WM. Akwot. 
1870. Price, $2 5". 
Memoir of the Rev. William C, Burns, M. A. By the 
Rev. Istay Burns, D. D. 1870. Price, $2 50. 


J.B. Worman, A. M. 


RoBert CLaRKE & (0 , Cincinnati.—The Bible in the Pub- 


lic Schools. The case of JonN D. Mrxok et al. versus 
The Board of Educa'ion of the City of Cinvcinnaii et al. 
For sale by the CARTERS, New York Price. $2. : 
SHELDON & Co., New York.—Experinces of the Hiyher Chri 
tun Life. Edited by JoHN @. Apams. 1870. 


We have received the following wagagives for April. 
Appleton’s Journal (monthly part). The Galuzy, The Atlane 
tic, Old and New, Lippineotts, Oliver Optic’s Magazine (maunth- 
ly part). 
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Publishers’ Department. 
CIVEN AWAY! 


ee re 

A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART. 
Ce ee 

A PICTURE FOR FVERY AMERICAN HOME. 


a 
MARSHALIL’S 


“Household Engraving of Washington,” 


world-wide fame, untrersally acknowledged 
the most magnificent eng: aving over 
executed in America. 
ooo 
The Publishers of Toe Cugrst1ax Union take pride in 
anneuncing that they have purchased the plate of this su- 
perb large line engraving of WasHineTox, from STUaRt's 
celebrated head in the Boston Athenwum,—a Plate valued at 
Tzx THovsanp DoLiaks—for the use of eanvasseis for this 
paper. When originally brought out, about eight years ago, 
this work at once placed Mr. MARSHALL in the very front 
rank of engravers—ancient or modern—meeting, both in 
Europe and America, the almost extravagant encomiums of 
artists, critics, and men of judgment. It was even selected 
for exhibition at the French Academy of Design, an henor 
accorded to none but the very highest works of art. 
It is, moreover, the best, indeed the only satisfactory por- 
trait of WASHINGTON that exists, and is te acknou iedged 
standard, ‘‘housebold engraving” of him. 
The yearly subscription price of THE CHRisTIan Union 
will hereafter be placed at $3.00, and the publishers make 
the following 
EXTRAORDINAEY AND LIBERAL OFFER, 

To every new Subscriber for The Christian Unton at $38, 
will be presented a Copy of this splendid and 
world-renowned work of art. 

Any old subscriber who will send a new subscription at 
$3; or, if he choose, a renewal of bh s own subscription for 
next year at $3; or, again, a new subscription for this year 
at $2.50 adding the 50 cents to make up the $3; will also re- 
ceive one of these superb engravings. 


CANVASSERS 


Will see in this offer a grand opportunity. 

THE CHRISTIAN Union, with which this great engraving 
is given away, will be made, in various ways, the most attrac- 
tive religious weekly published. It is already the most 
widely quoted, throughout the whole country; its form, six- 
teen pages large quarto, is so convenient for reading, bind- 
ing, and preservation, that it bas in this alone a special and 
peculiar merit not possessed by the large ** blanket-sheeta;’ 
while its literary attractions are not surpassed by any. 


A New Serial Stery, 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Which jis to be commeficed within a few manths in the 
paper, will alone be worth the cost of the year’s subserip- 
tion. 
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AGENTS ARE WANTED 


In every State, county, and town, to take up this canvass 
and push it with rapidity and suecess. The attractions of 
sch a paper and such a preture, together, for three dollars, ate 
such as few intelligent persons can affo d to neglect. 

Information of Terms, Circulars, Specimen Cupies of the 
Paper avd Picture, etc., will be furnished to Agents op 
application. Or persons may canvass without them if they 
can, sending names and addresses to the Publishers. 

No money need be paid until the picture is received, assuring 
subscribers of the authority of the canvasser. 

J. B. FORD, & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


LECTURE. 
CHRISTIAN WORK. 


The AMERICAN (CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. whore object 
is to promove Home Evangelization by seeking to - $iv alete Curis 
tians .O wise persunul efforts for the salvation of men, vil held a 
Public Meeting on Sabbath+vening Mareb 27th, at 74 o'clock, 
- the Lafayette Ave. Presbyteriau Church (Rev. Dr, Cuy.er's), 

rooklyn. 

he meeting will be addressed by Rev. Cyrus D. Fors, Rev. 
Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., aud Rey, Alfred C. Rue, Secretary of the 
Commission. 
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Educational. 
CHARLIER INSTITUTE for Young Taties 


167 Madison Avenue, New York. 

stan and English Boarding and Day School. Over 
100 7 Souie ay ‘A Thorough sabxtantial school, (French the lan - 
guage of the family. Number of boarders limited. Circulars sent ou 
request. MR. & MRS. ELISEE CHARLIER, Principals 


N. Y. Scientific School and Military Academy. 
P. 


kill, on the Hudson. 
Z. 8. SEARLE. Grad’ West Point. Superintendent. 


“American, School Institute,” 


ractical Educational Burean 
nies et —- who want well qualified ‘teachers: 
To represent Teachers who seek positions : 
T'o give parents information of good Schools; 
To sell, rent, and exchange Scho.) Properties. , 
hifieen years have proved it efficient in securing “ THE RIGHT 
TEACHER FOR THE RIGHT PLACE.” J. W. SCHERM RHORN,A.M., 


Actuary, 14 Bond St., New York. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


. : ° - ‘ gh 
For making boy® intelligent, healthy. Obristian MEN. Thorou 
teac! +: Gommon-Sense management. ecial facilities for little 
teaching j tress BENJAMIN MASON, Box v onkeon, N.Y. 





















































The Bible and the School Fund. By KR. W. Cuan, D. D. | 
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CoxTRIBUTIONS on all subjects are respectfully solicited for 
Tae CHrismiAN Union; but the preservation or return of 
rejected manuscripts cannot be undertaken. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 
Payable in Advance. 


Postrace, 20 cents per year, payable quarterly, in advance, at the 
subscriber’s post-office. Postage on New York city and Can- 
ada snbscriptions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
Tne CurisTiaN UNION. 

REMITTANCES should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, 
or Drafts. When these cannot be procured, send the money 
in a Registered Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 

Receirts.—It a subscriber receives the paper he has sufficient 
ackuowledgment for his money, except in case of Renewals, 
when formal receipts will be sent enclosed with the paper; 
or, if a postage-stamp be sent for the purpose, a receipt will 
be mailed immediately upon receipt of the money. 

DIsconTINUANCEsS.—TChe paper will be forwarded until distinct 
order 1s received by the Publishers for its discontinuance, and 
until payment of all arrearages is made, as required by law. 
This plan is adopted because found most convenient and 
agreeable to subscribers, who generally dislike to have their 
paper stopped short at the end of the time originally sub- 
scribed for. A request to send the paper ony for the time 
paid for will always be regarded. 








CLUB RATES. 
& Copies for a year 
Which is at the rate of $2.50 each. 
All Subscribers will be presented with _—- of the superb 
work of art, known as “ Marshall's Household Engraving of 
Washington,” the most renowned steel engraving ever executed 
in America. Further particulars will be found in another column. 
CANVASSERS ARE WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
Postmasters, Clergymen. and others (ladies or gentlemen), who 
can give time to canvassing for this paper, will find it one of the 
most remunerative undertakings ever offered. Our terms to 
a rents—which are very liberal—can be learned upon application 
to the Publishers. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Inside Pages, 20 cents per line, | 2 to 4 times, 10 per cent. discount. 
of Agate space. Over 4 times, 2U percent discount. 
Ontxide pave and first advertis- | Three months, 25 per cent. discount. 

ing page, 30 cents per line, of | Cuts, double rates for space occu- 

Avyate space. pied. 

Mk. HENKY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising De. 
partment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertisers. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


a ee 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
New England -H. A. Brown & Co., 3 School St., Boston, Mass. 


Western States—Louis “ae & Co., 126 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Ll. 


$12.50 
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IS CHRISTIAN COURTESY A SIN? 


When a clergyman of one denomination delivers an 
address so full of endorsement of the forms and cere- 
monies of another denomination that it is printed by 
this said ‘‘another” in cheap form for wide circulation, 
and is advertised in their papers, is it not about time 
for him to change his colors? We find that the Church 
Press Company, of Hartford, under the caption ‘‘ What 
a Congregationalist can say of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” advertises a lecture delivered by Rev. Toomas 
K. Bezouer. We call this a singular denominational 
phenomenon.—The Watchman ard Reflector. 


There are circles in every city where good man- 
ners would excite surprize; neighborhoods where 
anything but selfishness would be regarded as ec- 
centricity, and people, who would regard the recog- 
nition of any good qualities in other people as an 
undervaluing of their own excellencies. But is 
such conduct to be praised? or is it to be repre- 
hended ? It is justly regarded, in social life, as vul- 
gar and illbred, for one to praise himself at the ex- 
pense of another; to laud and magnify his own 
house while at the same time pointing out the infe- 
licities of his neighbors families. A man may pre- 
fer his own home to any other, gnd yet admit that 
in somethings other homes were superior to his own. 
Indeed, he must be immeasurably conceited who 
does not percive on all sides of him things which 
he may well imitate. 

That which is vulgar in the family is not delicate 
or honorable in the church. To affirm that church 
organizations in all their details as they now exist, 
are directly prescribed of God, or are other than the 
best legitimate arrangements of human wisdom, isa 
piece of ineffable conceit or ineffable ignoranee. 

Worship is divinely ordained, but the methods of 
worship are left to the judyment of wise and devout 
men. Government is of God; but the forms of gov- 
erning are all human. There is no form of govern- 
ment either in things civil or religious that includes 
every excellence. That which is best at one time 
ceases to be efficient at another. The style of wor- 
ship whit) aids and edifies men of a certain dispo- 
sition falls powerless upon the souls of others. The 
apostles lett no pattern, either of worship, or of gov- 
ernment to be of universal application. They were 
Jews. They had been reared under a dispensation 
of exact formulas and prescriptions. If there was 
anything that a Jew knew Fow to do it was to lay 
day down with minute exaftness every atom of an 
ordinance, a formulated practice. If worship or 
government were to have followed any deffinite pre- 
scriptions, the apostles were the very men who knew 
how to make the lines broad and unmistakable. 

Methodology was the very genius of Judaism. 
The Mosaic ritual and ecclesiastic economy was as 
deffinite and literal as the streets of a paved city. 
But the Gospels are like the heavens and the earth 
of & new continent full of ineffable treasure but 
without bounds or roads, free to the discretion of 
every comer. Judaism treated men as if they were 
children who could not think or care for themselves, 
while Christianity treated them as men who had 
pio age of discretion and of liberty. There 
mae arene of government in the New 
te aid rr sates € inference to be drawn from these 
and government of churches was 


AN: 7 





.you cannot. 


adapted to the local exigency, and was in some 
places of a Congregational type, in others with a 
hint of Presbyterian government, and in still others 
with a rudiment from which Episcopacy has grown. 
The true apostolic example in government and wot- 
ship is, to choose that which is best adaptea to the 
nation, age, and condition of the people to whom 
they were given. 

This, too, has been the teaching of Divine Provi- 
dence. In spite of every endeavor at uniformity in 
worship and government, it has been simply impos- 
sible to repress the tendency to Variety, and Adap- 
tation. | 

Neither learfed controversy, nor the influence 
of eminent piety, nor the coercion of civil power 
have availed. The one thing in all sects, in all 
governments, that is scriptural and universally bind- 
ing, is Lrperty. The churches are not bound to 
conform to any prescribed pattern, nor to follow any 
tradition. God gives to Christian men in every age 
the light which they need. The Holy Ghost shining 
upon the reason of Christian men affords them a 
perpetual revelation, and an unerring guide. The 
enlightened reason of Christian men is the supreme 
authority on earth in matters of faith and practice. 

But that enlightened reason has manifestly re- 
vealed the will of God to be an almost endless di- 
versity and variety. And Christian churches, vary- 
ing among themselves, in methods of worship, in 
governments, and in ordinances, are not presump- 
tively right by their unity, but by their variety. 
Uniformity is the badge of death. Variety is the 
token of life. If variation is permitted and accept- 
ed, it is as harmless as freesteam. If it is repressed 
and shut up, it is as dangerous as steam without a 
vent. 

If such be the genius of Christianity, churches 
will develop just as families do. There will be gen- 
ric likenesses and specific differences. And under 
such circumstances one may be a member of one 
sect and yet perceive many most excellent things in 
the methods of another sect. It is but natural and 
Christian that one should perceive and express his 
appreciation of the excellences of the several groups 
of Christian churches. And it is a sad commentary 
on the condition of intelligent charity when one is 
thought to be untrue to his own sect because he 
heartily praises many things in another sect ! 

Have we not tried self-laudation long enough ? 
If positive assertions and arrogant assumptions, and 
bigoted tenacity, and vehement denunciation and 
merciless ridicule of others, could have settled the 
internal controversies of Christendom, they would 
have been ended centuries ago, 

Is it not time to bring common sense to the help 

of sectarianism? Is it not time to try kind feeling, 
generous courtesy, respect for each other's liberty, 
and a prompt sympathy for everything of good that 
one can see in another? Is it too much to hope 
that Christian sects will rise higher than venomous 
political parties? Is it extravagant to believe that a 
day will come when churches will behave as cour- 
teously toward each other as do respectable families 
to other families in a neighborhood ? 
Paul, writing to the Thessalonians, says, “‘ Greet 
the brethren with a holy xiss.” But the sects of 
Christendom have hitherto treated each other as if 
the command were “ Greet the brethren with a holy 
kick.” Is it not time for kicks and cuffs to cease 
awhile, that we may try what virtue there is in 
kiss and caress to establish good living ? 








WHAT’S THE MATTER ? 

We do not think that Harper's Weekly does jus- 
tice to Senator Morton’s bill. The bill does not 
propose that when “any number of inhabitants of 
a colony raise the standard of insurrection” we shall 
regard them as “ American colonists claiming inde- 
pendence,” but that when a revolt in an American 
colony against the home government is so strong 
as to lead that power to desire to use our country as 
a base of military operations, to have gunboats (say 
thirty of them) built and equipped in our ports to be 
employed against the insurgents, we shall say, ‘‘ No, 
We shail not recognize the insurrec- 
tionists as belligerents until they have successfully 
disputed your authority, and organized a govern- 
ment of their own; but neither shall you use us to 
keep an American population under you against 
their will. We believe that government by the 
people for the people is the destiny of the Western 
world, and while we do not intend to hasten the 
process by force, neither will we be a party to re- 
tarding it by force. And this policy we conceive to 
be of special obligation upon us in the cases of 
those people who are adjacent to us, who have been 
influenced by our example and by intercourse with 
us, who have been denied the rights that we enjoy, 
and held down, like the Cubans, for example, with 
an iron hand.” 

“If this policy,” says Harper's Weekly, “should 
justly expose us to the contempt of other nations, it 
would at least be a striking proof of our glorious 
manifest destiny.” Thissneer will be harmless from 
@ paper that has done so much by the graver and 
the pen to make cruelty, hypocrisy, and cowardice 
contemptible ; for people have asked already, Why 
has not Harper's illustrated the Spanish atrocities in 





Cuba? Why have we had no picture of the old 


Spanish passion for massacre raging again in our 
little sister Island? A bull bellowin® at the Ameri- 
can Consul flying from Santiago de Cuba while an 
eagle holds her protecting wings over the Spanish 
gunboats in New York harbor would make a splen- 
did subject for Nast. In fact, General WEexBB’s re- 
cent letter, or the following from this morning’s T7i- 
dune is full of matter for the eloquent preacher of the 
Weekly : 

The following details of the late terrible butcher- 
ies near El Cobre, District ot Santiago de Cuba, are 
furnished us in a private letter, dated Havana, March 
6: “The unfortunate Cubans massacred near El 
Cobre were conduced to the place of immolation in 
two parties. The Governor of Santiago had sent for 
them, and the volunteers, fearing an attempt at res- 
cue, made an agreement with the commander of the 
Valmaseda Contra-guerrillas to shoot them on the 
way. They did this with the approbation of the 
Spanish mob. In El Cobre, the Spaniards hung out 
banners in front of all their houses, and paraded the 
streets with bands of music, and made other demon- 
strations of joy. In Santiago they would have been 
equally merry and boisterous had not Gov. OsEDO 
| utterly forbidden it. Among the victims there were 
two American citizens, who perished in the same 
way as those at Jiguani at the hands of PaLactos. 
After the execution an allowance of grog was distribu- 
ted among the victorious soldiery, with liberty to despoil 
the corpses, which were immediately stripped of all their 
clothing and valuables, and then left for two days in the 
broiling sun, and were afterward thrown naked into a 
common hole, whither they were dragged by the feet.” 

We thank the Weekly for its eulogy of the gallant 
WILiiams, every inch a man, who went down on the 
Oneida, and for the picture of that other Eyre who 
has disgraced the British name; but we are sorry 
that there is but cold comfort in those eloquent 
pages for Cuba, and no censure of Spanish atrocity. 
Here, however, is a paragraph which looks in the 
right direction : 

And, to the immediate point, if Congress believes 
that the Cubans have honestly maintained the indepen- 
dence which they have declared—if there is a civil gov- 
ernment acknowledged and in operation, to which we 
can look in case of question—if, indeed, and in the fair 


and usual international interpretation of the word, Cu- 
ban belligerency is ‘‘ a fact,” let us say so. 


On this all-important point we quote as follows 
from The World, which, until lately, like Senator 
Sumner and Secretary Fisu, has been among those 
that doubted whether there was astate of war, to say 
nothing of a strong Cuban movement, in the Island 
of Cuba: : 

The Spanish papers of Havana have published 
some sixty documents and letters recently captured 
by one of General GoYENECHE’s columns upon one 
of the plantations of the Marquis of Santa Lucia, 
President of the Cuban House of Representatives. 
One of the most important of the documents relates 
to a Congressional measure for the reorganization of the 
Cuban armies. Another document embraces a recent 
law of the Cuban Congress about conscription, more 
stringent than all past Cuban laws upon the same sub- 
ject. All natives of the Island, negroes and Chinese, 
between eighteen and fifty years of age, are ordered 
to be cénscripted at once. A number of the pub- 
lished letters show that the law was being executed with 
vigor. Other documents and letters establish that 
the Cubans not only have laws giving a forced cir- 
culation to their paper money, but also that they 
have repeatedly arrested, imprisoned, and fined per- 
sons for refusing to take the same in payment for ar- 
ticles purchased. 

This certainly looks like ,a vigorous government. 
And there is new testimony to its vigor and its suc- 
cess inthe presence here of QuESADA, who was super- 
seded in thecommand of the Cuban army; also in 
the diplomatic journey which the Spanish Captain- 
General has undertaken for the purpose of making 
terms with the Cubans ; yet again in the wail which 
one of the leading Spanish papers, La Discussion, 
makes over the loss of Cuba; and, more than all, in 
the crisis at Madrid which threatens Prim and re- 
veals the divided and almost bankrupt condition of 
Spain. 

To our mind the following paragraph from the 
same article in Harper's Weekly is a bull, not Spanish 
any more than it is in the interest of Spain, but 
literary : 

As for neutrality, we have thus fur maintained it. 
We have not, indeed, treated Spain and Cuba in the 
same way, because under our laws and treaties we 
could not. We have allowed the gunboats to go. and 
we have detained the Hornet. Put this is because we do 
not proclaim neutrality between a friendly power and 
one of its provinces in insurrection until we are ready 
to concede belligerent rights to the province. 

No, sir; we have neither maintained neutrality, 
nor at this writing, declared it. And it is on this 
account that ‘“ we have not treated Spain and Cuba 
in the same way.” In other words, Spain has had 
all the advantages of her jsriendly relations to the 
United States unimpaired. “ Neutrality” is based 
on a recognition of belligerency. If that is made a 
casus belli, a declaration of the independence of the 
belligerents, and the formation of a treaty with them, 
may then be considered. 

But Heaven save us from annexing Cuba. 
for the Cubans is the order of the day. 

P.S. As we go to press, it is telegraphed that the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs has reported in Ja- 
vor of authorizing the President to declare and maintain 
strict and impartial neutrality in the war now waging 
between Cuba and Spain. 


Cuba 





THE &TORM AND THE Catu.—The outcry raised 
about the creed of Plymouth Church has subsided ; 
and many- of those papers which made haste to 
| copy misleading reports of the facts in the case are 








— 
silent, having consciences which are Wide-awake 
when accusations are to be made, but peace-loving 
and slumbrous when reparation is a duty. The Ad. 
vance, of Chicago, the ablest, perhaps, of Congre : 
tional papers, not only did not imitate the bad ex. 
ample of others, but substantially justified the ACtion 
of Plymouth Church as follows: 


The early Congregational churches of Old 
England took the same ground, requiring as 
specified creed, and even allowing one to accept on} 
‘‘ the substance” of the covenant. If occasion requir 
we can prove this at some length, by abundant at 
dence; but no one versed in our ecclesiastical history 
will dispute it. Our Baptist brethren, also, who Hf 
church polity have ever been jealously Congregational 
even to Independency, and at the same time jealousy 
orthodox, even to Old School Calvinism, have been m4 
posed to church creeds, and have relied principally 4 
covenants. Thus Dr. Wayvanp, in his ‘Pring; . 
and Practices of Baptists,” says : ™ 

The question is frequently asked: What is the cree 
are the acknowledged standards ot the Baptist churc 
country? To this the general answer has ever heen: “Qyr rl 
of faith and practice is the New Testament.” We have no other 
authority to which we all profess submission. . . . , Here is 
a solid and definite basis of unity. . . . . The fact has proved 
the trath of this remark. I do not believe that any denominatin, 
of Christians exists, which. for so long a period as the Baptists 
have maintained so invariably the truth of their early confessions, 

The idea is, that while churches may and often should 
publish creeds (as an author does a book) to make known 
their sentiments, no one is to be held to their language 
as a condition of membership, but is to express his 
views in his own words, orally or in writing, to the sgt. 
isfaction of the church. 

This also is the very principle on which ministerial 
ordination and installation is everywhere based among 
Congregationalists. The Council propose no creed to 
the brother, but let him state his opinions as he ma 
choose, and then examine by question on specific 
points. 
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Neither creed nor ordinance is the door of the 
Church. Christ is the Door. Whoever is spiritu- 
ally in Jesus Christ, has all the credentials that any 
church has aright to demand. 
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| Vo UESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


( LIBERTY IN WORSHIP. 
A theological student writes to us as follows: 


“‘T have Tne Caristian Union of this week before 
me; and there, in the article on ‘* Sound Preaching,” 
find you at the big toe of the Pope. After having pro- 

ved that to touch the moral sense is the object of a ser- 
mon you thus express yourself: 


“Tf the nature of the subject, and the character of the 
preacher's mind, are such that he can reach the moral sense 
best through doctrinal statements, that is the right kind of 
preaching. Orif it can be better reached by an app alto 
the feelings, that is the best; or if it ean be better reached 
by poetic and pictorial representation, then that is best. 
; All roads which lead to the moral sense are true thorough- 

fares to the tree preacher!” 

This is exactly the doctrine by which the Pope has 
all his pictures, all his statuary, all his ritual. It ishis 
argument that his pictures, his statuary, and his ritual 
touch the moral sense. Therefore he has these things.” 


The Pope has a perfect right to use ritual, pictures, 

music, or any thing else, which he finds to be ahelp 
to his devotion. To impose these things upon oth- 
ershe has no right. Christianity is a system of lib- 
erty. Every man is left to approach God by that 
road which he finds best for his soul. This is his 
individual liberty. In recommending a form of 
worship for the community, men should take into 
account in any prescribed system the probable effects 
on men at large. If men are ignorant, sensuous, and 
superstitious, there will be such danger of perver- 
sion in the use of attractive external symbols, that it 
will not be wise torun the risk. But when men arein 
no danger of idolatry, there is no reason why in 
their devotions they should not help their imagina- 
tion by the aid of their senses. One man has liberty 
to worship with sensuous helps as much as another 
without them. There is danger of sensualization on 
the side of excessive symbols of worship. There is 
danger of dryness and barrenness on the side of no 
symbols at all. Strong and rich natures can ge 
along without the incitement of external helps. 
Slow and unfruitful natures need the irrigation of 
artificial helps. No man has a right to command 
another to employ rituals. No man has a right to 
forbid their use. Every man must be left to his 
own conscience and his own experience of the thing 
most profitable to his soul. IIe worships well who 
lives well. Liberty of worship is one of the fruits 
of Christianity. 
_ Of course, every one has a right to reason upod 
the effects of one or another mode of Christian wor 
ship. There is room for historical criticism and for 
philosophical induction, and for a widely different 
personal preference. But there is no room for one 
man to sit in judgment on another man’s liberty. 

There area great many men who think a thing 
be popish because the Pope doesit. The Pope does 
thousands of things as well as any Protestant does. 
He eats, he drinks, he sleeps; he wears clothes, he 
walksand talks; he reads and writes, spells Latin 
and Greek words just like a sound Protestant. 
There is room to believe that he has the same nul 
ber of bones, muscles, nerves, that are to be found 
in a horror-stricken Protestant. Nay, it will be 
| found, we suspect, that the Pope is sound in no it- 
| considerable degree on doctrine, and that he holds 
| so much of Christianity that if we reject all that the 
Pope believes we shall not have enough left to make 
even a fig-leaf for our nakedness. 





DOING GOOD IN PRAYER-TIME. 
A constant and interested (not critical) reader of T#® 
| Curistian Union and Plymouth Pulpit asks answers © 
| the following questions: 

1. Isit possible for the reporter of public prayet 
while in the act of transcribing the words to join i 
the supplications witb devotion and reverence? 

2. Is such an act of his under such circumstances 8 
ceptable to the Almighty ? 
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t, is the damage done him balanced by any 


i by the 
t of good that may be gained, even by 
omion hearers and readers ? 


is responsible ? 
. oe Respectfully submitted. 


It would certainly be cruel and wicked to deprive 
the “reporter” of the service of prayer in church, 
if this was the only chance which he had to pray or 
to be prayed for. But he is a priest unto himself. 
He has, every day and every hour, full liberty of ac- 
cess to God for himself. 

Suppose, however, the reporter shall say to him- 
self, ‘ There are thousands of people all over the 
jand that seldom have the chance to hear a prayer ; 
there are thousands of invalids that cannot leave 
their dwellings and whose lonesome sick-rooms 
would be greatly cheered if they could have prayers 
of hope and joy and love brought to them; and 
therefore for the sake of others, I will send forth 
these prayers and, if need be, my portion will be 
given me at another time ”—is such a purpose very 
wicked ? 

This question is not new. It came up during our 
Lord’s earthly lifetime. He employed the holy 
hours of the Sabbath in healing a man with a with- 
ered hand and the precisionists of his day thought 
that he was a law-breaker. But he declared to them 
that the very way to keep the Sabbath was by using 
it to do good to others. 

We believe that Jesus regards the act of doing 
good to others, in prayer-time, just as good a use of 
one’s opportunity as if one were so pious as to take it 
allto himself, and not to care whether the great out- 
side crowd had any or not. 

In short, our correspondent must get out of his 
narrow worship of the letter into the liberty and 
love of the spirit. 








Wispom From ABovE.—There’ are two ways of 
looking at “ Modern Changes,” both of which are, 
toa certain extent, popular, and neither of which 
has sufficient regard for the wisdom and power of 
Him who holds everything in His own hands. One 
method is that of our ultra-conservative friends who 
look upon every innovation as the certain harbinger 
of ruin; a method well illustrated in the opposition 
to “woman’s rights.” Woman will “ unsex herself ;” 
will inaugurate all sorts of impracticable schemes, 
will forsake and break up the household, and by 
usurping masculine rights, privileges, and duties, 
and abandoning her own, will soon cause the race to 
dwindle, if not to become wholly extinct. 

The other method is that of those enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of reform who believe that they have in their 
aching heads a full-sized and completely-armed Min- 
erva who could do anything and everything, from 
the slaying of a dragon to the creation of a milleni- 
um, if she could only get out. When such persons 
advocate woman’s suffrage they claim that nothing 
isneeded but woman’s vote to “ purify our politics,” 
destroy intemperance, “establish justice, and pro- 
mote domestic tranquility.” One touch of the god- 
dess's spear is to drive out selfishness and let the 
King of Glory in. 

For our own part we have little fear or hope based 
upon either of these positions. God has kept the 
race from ruin in spite of so many gross and persist- 
ent mistakes of its would-be leaders, he has inter- 
posed between plans and results such a wonderful 
mechanism of “checks and balances,” that we are 
not ready to believe in the possibility of man’s self- 
destruction at the end of sixty centuries. The di- 
vine regulator never gets out of order. Nor, since 
he has decreed that men shall rise in holiness by slow 
and painful experience, by wisdom purchased with 
the failure of good intentions, and the modification 
of the wisest of human counsels, do we look for any 
sudden or complete redemption of a world lying in 
Wickedness, We believe that there is danger, in 
our eagerness to advance good causes, of forgetting 
that they cqn only progress in accordance with that 
infinite wisdom which is so patient with what seems 
to us slow motion, ‘ 


e 
Caasing THE CurIpmMonK.—An illustrious con- 
temporary, The American Wesleyan, which is pub- 


lished at Syracuse, N. Y., gives us the following in- 
teresting notice : 


“Tae Curistian Unton of Februar 
_Unton y 26th, a paper 
rye ~ up, it is said, to vie with the Independ- 
the L88 for its leader on the first page, an article from 
; ” of Henny Warp Brxgcuer, on “ Chipmonks.” 
pe . weighty and Christian theme for these stirring 

es! 

P Waiving our critic’s blunder in stating our leading 
‘sign, and in calling the Star Paper a “leader,” 
a the index would have shown him that the 
7 Itorials are printed in the middle of the paper, 
: — like to ask him who made the chipmonk, 
ne whether he ever read King Sotomon’s order, 
ae to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways 
a be wise;” or the words of Davrp’s greater Son 
a sheep, the ravens, the sparrow, the lilies, 
inks grass? Ah, brother, be not wise above that 
a 18 written, and despise not the Master’s way. 
isthe best i 


fi 
kat He stands ever before the world pointing through 
pi to nature’s God. 
ut that chipmonk has evidently a blessing. See 


0 . . . 
“a Christian Radical delivers it from the hands 
® grim Wesleyan : 


nstructor in editing or preaching,’ 


about that, and pretending at the same time to be a 
Christian! And in these stirring times, too! Oh! 
How much more pious it would have been in Mr. 
Brrcuer to have penned a eulogy on some ecclesiasti- 
cal chipmonk in the shape of a denomination! How 
much holier it is in persons, for example to talk about 
sects than insects—about the shaven monks of cathe- 
drals rather than the brown chipmonks of the woods! 
Why, if the recreant Mr. Bexoner keeps on in his 
wild career, there is no telling what outlandish themes 
he will not introduce into his paper and his pulpit. 
The next specimen of his audacious trifling will be to 
talk about a lily of the field, a hen and chickens, a 
sparrow, or even a contemptible mustard seed! There 
is never any knowing where this worldly-mindedness 
will stop.” 


God speed the chipmonk on its way, and give it 


a warm hole in a stout old wall for its home next 
winter ! 








A CuristTiAN WorkER.—A good woman from New 
Bedford, Mass., has devoted more than six years of 
her life to the mental, meral, and physical improve- 
ment of the poor whites on Harker’s Island, N. C. 
She has lived amorig them in their isolation, ignor- 
ance, vice, and poverty; she has taught them agri- 
culture as we practise it ; she has established schools, 
and provided teachers for them; and she has gath- 
ered them together for the worship of God. All 
this Miss BELL has done as a labor of love. She 
has given herself to the poor ef that terribly poor 
Island for Christ’s sake; and in faith that Hisfriends 
would sustain her. She is warmly endorsed by Gov- 
ernor HoLpEN, and by Mr. Asuiry, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for North Carolina. 
Of course she needs help. It would be a sad thing 
for us if these Christian enterprises could run with- 
out us. Contributions may be sent for Miss BELL 
to Mrs. JAMES HOLDEN, 227 East Eighteenth street, 
or to W. E. Wuirtrne, Treasurer of the American 
Missionary Association, No. 59 Reade street, New 
York. 








A New LecturEer.—The Rev. A. McELRoy WYLIE 
of Brooklyn, who has lately left the Episcopal for 
the Presbyterian Church, has prepared a lecture on 
The Advantages of Disadvantages, which it will be to 
the advantage of literary associations and lecture 
committees to note. Mr. Wyre is a strong and 
racy writer as oyr readers will soon have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing for themselves. 


TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND. 
———— 
BY THE REV. C. 8. ROBINSON, D. D. 
— ~<»>—— 


(Third Letter.) 
OrF ALEXANDRIA, February 15, 1870. 


We left Marseilles on the evening of the 9th, in the 
steamer Alphée, of the Messageries Imperial line ; we 
have arrived safe in the harbor of Alexandria, now in 
the afternoon of the 15th, six days out. 

Our general course was quite direct. On the second 
day we passed Corsica on the left; and then, running 
between the great islands, we had Sardigia, the third 
day, on our right. Near evening of the 11th, we were 
among the Lipari islands, and had a fine view of one 
one of them, Stromboli, in an eruption. This volcano 
is a mere cone of rock, rising abruptly out of the sea. 
Flaming and smoking there in the waste of waters, it 
seemed as harmless as a night-lamp in which the wick 
swims inatumbler of water while it burns. I.think 
on the whole, this was the safest arrangement fora 
volcano I ever saw. 

SOCYLLA AND CHARYBDIS. 


As we passed the Straits of Messina, we strained our 
curious eyes to discover anything which would seem 
like the classic rocks and whirlpool that used to make 
this place so renowned. We could make out nothing 
either way except the bold bluff of rock on the toe of 
the Italian’ boot, and the glimmer of the beautiful 
prisms in the Sicilian light-house. Quite in vain did 
we listen for the once famous barking of the dogs in 
the hollow caves of the sea. Only the beat of our own 
paddle broke the silence, and echoed on the shore. 

At midnight we reached Messina, and there joyously 
welcomed on board two more of those who will go 
with us to Egypt, coming across from Naples. Then 
in drowsy unconsciousness we held on our way again. 


‘¢ PREVENTING” THE BOAT. 


A curious use of a word at the office of the steamer 
in Messina is worth recording, as an illustration ‘of 
Scripture. The clerk was able to speak only a little 
English. Learning that our ship was not likely to be in 
until very late, he remarked to one of the party, as he 
took down the address—‘‘I will prevent the departure 
of the Batteau by sending a messenger to you.” By 
this he meant he would anticipate her departure; that 
is, he would send in time fur, the passengers to come 
safely aboard. 

This is precisely what the expression signifies in one 
or two of the Psalms. Take this, for example: ‘‘I 
prevented the dawning of the morning, aad cried; I 
hoped in thy word. Thine eyes prevent the night- 
watches, that I might meditate in thy word.” The 
Psalmist only intends to say he would be up betimes ; 
he would arise even before the morning dawned, in or- 
der that he might study the revealed will of God in the 
Scriptures. 

EAST AND WEST. 


link between the Occident and the Orient. 


iterranean. 


The route we are upon is the principal connecting 
The East 
and the West fairly touch each other here on the Med- 
One of these steamers becomes a world in 
miniature. The passengers represent almost all nations 


The scene on the deck, as I now sit writing, is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque. Two Turks are squat on the 
planks, smoking their long-tubed, glass-bottled pipes. 
An East-Indian, all bronzed with the climate of Calcut- 
ta, is piloting his English daughter skilfully among the 
intricate groups, up and down the shaded passage- 
ways, fora brisk walk of exercise. Three or four 
German students are perched on tilted camp-stools, 
cheerfully singing. Half a dozen women of the Sacred 
Heart, with ugly white head, and yellow-flannel robes, 
uglier still, black scarfs, and chains suspending the sil- 
ver emblems of their order, are huddled together at the 
foot of the stairs, out of the gentle wind which our 
swift ship raises, knitting busily, and conversing in 
soft though voluble Italian. Now and then a strain of 
half-familiar music finds its way up through an open 
window, where some listless fingers are involuntarily 
striking the piano-keys. At my side are three full- 
faced ecclesiastics, in singular dress of long black serge, 
apparently reading their Missals. One of them just 
now Offered me a pinch of snuff, which, because I had 
no language at command with which to decline it po- 
litely I accepted ; and I had to indulge in an American 
sneeze to pay for it—which disturbed things. They 
have now left me. Gentlemen, with unmistakeuble 
Parisian garments, are daintily playing chess. A little 
boy, in possession of an interminable string, is flying 
an extemporized parachute over the stern of the vessel. 
Two Ethiopian nurses, black as the image of night, 
are manipulating four infant: children, gamboling on 
the very verge of the landing. 


THE ‘‘ BLUE” MEDITERRANEAN. 


Marine surface is always, of course, the general color 
of the sky over it. And such cloudless depths of space, 
richly cerulean, I surely never saw before. The vast 
reaches of water, that stretch calmly away in every di- 
rection, are simply liquid blue. 
We have certainly attained the perfection of sailing 
on this trip. The days have been unimpeachable in 
beauty. One could almost perceive the halcyon birds 
on the wing. The early spring air is so pure, the sky 
is so clear, the water is so transparent, and all the ap- 
pointments of this vast ship are so absolutely complete, 
that we glide along in the very poetry of motion. Not 
aripple disturbs our serenity. Hour after hour I can 
sit writing, here in my familiar place just over the 
stern, yet no pitch or roll distracts my pen for an in- 
stant. Weare running, the bulletin says, three hundred 
miles a day. Theline of the bulwarks lies exactly par- 
allel all the time with the horizon. So for these four 
days and nights have we kept on our way as a fly would 
hurry across the glittering surface of a mirror, undis- 
turbed by a motion or a jar. The windows of our 
rooms are open constantly ; awnings are strained over 
the wide decks, ard the delicious air fans one’s forehead, 
and cools his hand. 
THE OCEAN'S EYE. 

Last evening Iremained upon the deck until very 
late. The entire nights in this region are simply peer- 
less. The moon is now almost at the full. I never re- 
ally appreciated the criticism of Sournry upon one of 
Corrriner’s figures, until I recalled it on this voyage. 
Thus CotrincE wrote : 

‘' Still as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast; 
His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast.” 

Sourney said that was the finest image in the English 
language—an instance of what Doctor Cox would call, 
‘“* A great man praised by a praised great man.” 
As to the figure, you are to understend that the 
“‘oreat bright eye” means the orbed reflection of the 
moon in the perfectly calm water. The sea looks up 
at the moon as if with this one eye. 
Now, you cannot help becoming a little poetical in 
these neighborhoods. And if you just let yourself fall 
into a reverie, as you balance your arms listlessly over 
the taffrail, and gaze down into those blue depths, I 
promise you that you shall seem to catch almost a 
glimpse of recognition, or a fair wink of welcome, 
from that round orb beneath the surface. But no such 
familiarity greets the moon; far above the ripples, she 
sees only the silent gaze of a slave up at his lord. 


STARLIGHT AT SEA. 


To us, accustomed to more northern latitudes, many 
of the stars appeared to have changed places. We 
found them lower down, nearer the horizon. The beau- 
tiful flame of Sirius burned quite on the level of the 
eye; and even Orior’s belt was nowhere near the ze- 
nith. But no question can be raised as to their superior 
splendor. Starlight casts ne shadows. The beams 
come from so many scattered centres of radiation that 
they neutralize each otber’s intensity upon any given 
point, while at the same time they unceasingly throw a 
luminous sheen over all objects. AndI can tell you, 
that if your imagination is high, and your heart i¢ 
happy, you will own you never saw ‘“‘the glory of the 
stars” until you looked upon it from the great sea. 
And, furthermore, you will better appreciate the self- 
denial of the patriarch Job, when in his innocent self- 
congratulation he boasts, that even when he saw the 
moon ‘‘ walking in brightness,” he had not so much as 
‘*kissed his hand” to her, as she passed majestically 
by! 
, MYLHOLOGIO REMEMBRANCES. 
It certainly becomes an easy thing to understand 
here, amid these scenes, how the ardor and enthusiasm 
of the ancients, as represented to us in their schemes 
of religious faith, were forced into the fabulous sys- 
tems they cherished. Your own mind runs uncon- 
sciously into the habit of personification in these warm, 
bright countries. So definitely is every outline mark- 
ed, so palpable and glowing is eyery natural effect, so 
characteristically distinct is every phenomenon, even 
the most commonplace, that nature seems conscious 


ful phosphorescence upon the crest of the mimic waves 
from the keel, one can scarcely keep his fancy back 
from straying away among those old familiar classic: 
stories of the naiads and nymphs. Natural surround-. 
ings mould character mightily everywhere. And these: 
latitudes are full of softness and enervation, which 
make the people luxurious, and replete with poetry,. 
which renders them superstitious. Out of these two. 
qualities, by slow stages, grew that fine, grand scheme 
of belief, which Christianity found at its height, and 
had fiercely to battle from the moment Jesus was born. 
The regions where Christ lived, and his apostles labor- 
ed, were all lying around this singular sea. Jerusalem, 
Corinth, Athens, and Alexandria, as well as Rome in 
its imperial grandeur, felt the power of these associa- 
tions, and bent to them. 
LAND IN SIGHT. 
The first thing we descried this noon, when we came 
on deck, was that long, low, sandy line, stretching in- 
terminably away in either direction; yellow, dull, 
clouded overhea4, and diversified only with half a doz- 
en windmills, whirling impressively under the fitful 
breeze indolently working its way in from the harbor. 
This remarkable presentation introduces us to our first 
intimate acquaintance with the land of the Pharaohs. 
A CONFESSION AND MYSTERY. 
In drawing this letter to a close, I have an acknowl- 
edgment to make. My description of the marvelous 
felicity of this voyage, its serenity and perfect beauty, 
is absolutely true. I trust it will be the type voyage. 
for all whom I love, or who love me. But this was my 
journey, with all its delightful days, and all its sweet 
recollections, four yearsago. What has been the his- 
tory and@ighe mystery of the last seven days, I think I 
shall né ‘reveal. 
David never saw the ocean; he only saw the Medit- 
erranean. But he had a good idea of troubles, waves 
and winds. I am afraid this sea is vicious at times. I 
have, nevertheless, often spoken kindly of these passa- 
ges. I have counseled my brethren to embark without 
fear. I have commended the Mediterranean. I now 
lapse into silence. Some days the sea has different 
habits at different times. The habit of the sea this 
time was ‘quite in the Elizabethan style—ruffs predom- 
inant. I hold no malice. But I do not believe any 
power can ever make me tell the tale of these four or 
five nights. I think, if it were possible, I would return 
by land. 
Furthermore, Iam told this was foralong time a 
China steamer. It seems, also, to have acquired a 
habit that I do not approve. It keeps its head going up 
and down all the while, as if it were trying to read a 
Chinese sign-board. Iam glad we are here at last—sie 
sum. : 
QUIET WAITING. 

The calm harbor shines around us once more beneath 
the exquisite moonlight. We cannot disembark until 
daybreak. Six of us have sit under the shadow of the 
shore ; it would not be fair to any of us to say we are 
not cheerful, as well as profoundly grateful. I hardly 
imagine we have been in any extreme danger. At any 
rate, God’s great love has guarded us and spared us 
And we have been humbly singing, with full hearts’ 
‘*T will sing for Jesus; 

With his love he bought me; 
And all along my pilgrim way 

His loving hand hath brought me. 

Can there overtake me 

Any dark disaster, . 
While I sing for Jesus, 

My blessed, blessed Master ! 

Oh, help me sing for Jesus ! 
Help me tell the story, 


Of Him who did redeem us; 
The Lord of life and glory!” 








FROM WASHINGTON. 
—_—_o-—— 

Our National Advance— Senator Revels and his 
Speech—The Scene at his Speech—An Oasis in Sen- 
atorial Debate—Carl Schurz Wakes Up His Asso- 
ciates—A Oommittee Lost, Strayed, or Stolen—In- 
Jormation Wanted. 

If it had been possible, during the speech of Senator 
RevEzs, to recall the thoughts and feelings of those 
days before the war, when the Missouri Compromise 
was everywhere talked about in heated speech, or later, 
when JEFFERSON Davis, and his associates, were bid- 
ding adieu to the Senate Chamber, the quiet which pre- 
vailed while the colored Senator was on the floor, the 
respectful attention, and the general congratulations 
which followed, would then have enabled one fully 
possessed with the emotions of those dead days, to 
measure the real distance which stretches between the 
past and the present which was speaking to him 
through Mr. Revers. But it is nearly impossible now 
for anyvne to clothe himself with the thoughts of ten 
years ago, and then the nation’s steps have been such 
giant strides in the upward march of humanity, that the 
great facts continually developed upon the advance 
scarcely attract attention. The news that a black man 
had been elected from Mississippi as a Senator of the 
United States, hardly made a ripple here in Washing- 
ton. It had ceased to be a matter of general conversa- 
tion before he arrived. His appearance on the floor, 
considering whit it really meant, excited no stir. He 
was received kindly and courteously by most, and by 
all, as a matter of course in distinction from a mat- 
ter of wonder. Even the debate over his admission 
could not keep the galleries full. There are some sub- 
jects which have passed into the list of political emet- 
ics. The Democratic arguments against receiving Mr. 
Revets were of this class. And so he was sworn a 
Senator, with many seats on the floor vacant, with balf 
empty galleries, and few representatives of the press 
even to record the scene. 

All these things are no discredit to Mr. Revers; they 
only serve to indicate the rapidity with which the na- 





and alive at each point. Gazing over the stern of the 








“ 
And the accursed chipmonk! The idea of writing 


under the sun. 


| vessel, and remarking the endless play of that wonder- 


tion is moving, and with which the people, and politi- 
(Continued on page 204.) 
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APPEAL OF THE S UNLIGHT. 
— 
BY MRS SARAH E- LEAVITT. 
—_——@——— 
Why will you shut me out when I visit earth to bless you? 
Why flee from my embrace when I’m yearning to caress yout 
Why rill yon pale and pine when Tfain with joy would thrill you? 
When, with warm electric life, *tis my ministry to fill you? 


Nay, draw not down the blind in the sick man’s silent chamber! 
I would kindle to new fire his life’s half-smothered ember. 

* J would wake his torpid veins to a joyous, healthy measure, 
And light his fading eye with a gleam of hope and pleasure. 


Cruel mother! to thy babe, in the shaded nursery pining, 
Why dost thou grudge my rays? Oh! why forbid my shining? 
Oh, bring him out of doors! nor deny to him the kisses 

That awake to throbbing life such a universe as this is ! 


Carefal housewife! never mind if a carpet or a curtain 

Fades a little at my touch ; if you let me in I’m certain 

I can give you back tenfold, in the fresh and beauteous color, 

I shall paint upon your cheek, and your eye’ll be none the duller. 


Pretty maiden, I'm a lover, come to kiss you into beauty ; 
And to love me in return, you should feel no less than duty. 

Do not shun me, I will paint you as Apelles would have painted. 
Had he known the color-secrets, with which only I'm acquainted 








OPENED TO SUNLIGHT. 


—_>_— 
BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 
——$< 


It was a bright, still, cold day in January; the snow 
lay, thick and white, on the ground, and sleighs glided 
swiftly over the hard, shining crust, the merry tinkling 
of bells mingling with merrier voices. Its was just 
the day, with its glorious sunshine and bracing air, to 
stimulate young life, and tone up even feeble mepod and 
care worn hearts. gi 

‘¢ What are you thinking about, Gertz ?” asked Mrs. 
Paysox, noticing her little girl’s sober face, as she sat 
by the fire, warming her feet, on coming home from 
school. 

‘*T suppose you will think it foolish,” replied GrrtiE; 
“but Icould not help wishing that we had as much money 
as Mr. Berrranp; he passed me this morning, in his 
pretty sleigh, driving that beautiful chestnut horse— 
you know, mother—oh! she went so fast—it seemed 

“as if she fleo/’ I know we have a great many bless- 
ings, as you say; but I wish you did not have to work 
so hard, and that we could have a sleigh-ride some- 
times.” 

‘* Yes, dear, it would be very pleasant; but I should 
not wonder if, after all, we were happier than Mr. 
BeEnrtRanD, at this moment.” 

Gertiz’s eyes opened very wide; but Mrs. Payson 
was right. Arraur Berrranp, though a rich, was not 
ahappy man. That very morning he had stood at the 
damask-curtained windows of his richly-furnished 
parlor, watching some little children building snow- 
Images, and thought he would give half his fortune to 
enjoy life as they did, even for an hour. Ah! Artuur 
BERTRAND, in your manhood’s prime, you have yet to 
learn that we must all become as little children if we 
would realize true’happiness. You have not found the 
secret of bringing a joy out of wealth; and your 
poorest neighbor, who gives a cup of cold water to the 
thirsty, in the love of Christ and humanity, is richer 
in soul than you —richer in real enjoymert of life! 

On your side-table stands a fruit-dish filled with large. 
rosy apples. Do you know that with half a dozen of 
these you might make an investment that would bring 
you an instant, sure, large return of gladness? Do 
you know that the sparkling eyes, and quick smiles, 
and outstretched hands of those little ones would be a 
brighter picture to your eyes than apy you looked upon 
in the Vatican or Louvre? You do fot hear the angel's 
ee to your spirit, and the momezit passes unim- 
proved. 

Artur Bertranp's mother had died in his child- 
hood, and he was brought up by a wealthy uncle, who 
made him his sole heir. A part of his large property 
he invested as business capital, and succeeded in finding 
just the partner he desired—a young man of strict hon- 
esty, energy, and ability, who, being without funds, 
was glad to off-set the other party's money with his 
work. Such was the plan agreed upon, and Mr. Ber- 
TRAND had but little to do, beyond making occasional 
business trips to Europe, which he enjoyed very much 
till the novelty wore off. He married a lady of great 
beauty and high social standing; but, though they 
lived pleasantly together, she was not one to exercise 
over him any marked influence, or lead him to look 
deeper than the surface for life's true meaning. In a 
few years, she died, leaving him again alone in the 
world. He still retained the large and richly furnished 
house which had been his uncle’s, and engaged a house- 
keeper ; quietly missed his wife's pleasant ways and 
lively talk, and—went to Europe. From one of 
his trips thither he had lately returned, at the time our 
— begins. 

ell, the sleighing lasted, and Mr. Berrranp was 
driving out, when he met a poor man whom he had 
lately employed to do some small piece of work. Mr. 
BERTRAND was always particular to pay promptly, and 
= — once checked his horse, and took out bis pocket- 
ook. 

“Ah! Werner, I was out when you brought home 
that sett of shelves,” he said, pleasantly. ‘* How much 
do [ owe you?” 

The man named the sum, saying he was in no hurry; 
but a smile lighted up his toil-worn face as he received 
it; and, with a pleasant good-morning, the two passed 
on their different ways. 

** Poor WERNER!” thought Mr. Berrranp, “ that 
trifle gives him more pleasure than this well-tilled mu- 
rocco gives me. Well, l never yet delayed paying a poor 
man or woman, and 1 don’t see any reason to begin ;” 
and he replaced the pocket-book, not knowing that a 
bright ten-dollar gold piece was lying in the snow, close 
to his feet. 

Gertizk Payson, again on her way home, and comin g 
up just as he had started, saw the glistening thing, and 
ran after the sleigh with all her little strengjh. Mr. Ber- 
TRAND, fortunately, was not driving very fast; the 
snow ‘was hard and well trodden ; and there was a bill a 
little beyond, where Grrtiz thought she should over- 
take him. As the horse began to walk, the panting 
ehild pressed up to the sleigh, and the gentleman 
stopped in some surprise. 

_, What is it, my child?” he asked, kindly. 
‘ . — you lost this, sir,” answered Gertik, hold- 
atte ryou passe coin. I found it on the road, just 

“Let me see,” said Mr. BERTRAND, taking out his 
pocket-book. “ You are a good little girl to bring it to 
me. You've had a hard run, I'm afraid.” 
‘aaanks did lose it,” 
eed not have run so. i ; F 

me the next time 7 pane ae have given it to 
much obliged to und by — house. ; 

irls lik ie you; and as I don’t know what little 
eit. L - est, won't you buy something to suit your- 
bill, wi this? and a handed her a new, crisp bank- 





by 





For a moment, Gertie hesitated, as her fancy pic- 
tured the nice dress or pretty hood she could buy, and 
have enough left for a story-book. Gertm dearly 
loved stories—but she'inherited her mother’s indepen- 
dence of feeling, and che answered, with real courtesy, 
‘Thank you, sir; but I would rather not be paid for 
doing as I would be done by,” and, with a graceful 
little bow, she trotted along toward home. 

The gentleman smiled, amused, yet admiring her 
spirit; but when half way up the hill, he suddenly 
checked his horse. ; 

‘‘What a bear I am, not even to carry that child 
home, when she’s run herself out of breath for me— 
all for me, it’s plain, as she wouldn't let me reward 
her!” . 

He drove rapidly back, and GErTiE’s face glowed 
with surprise and pleasure when he said, ‘‘Jump in, 
my little girl—I'll carry you home.” But it was actu- 
ally radiant when he asked, after tucking her up 
snugly in the buffalo-robe, whether she would like a 
ride of three or four miles. Sbe saw that he was in 
earnest. and she answered eagerly. 

‘Oh! yes sir, if you will stop a moment for me to 
ask mother; she will say yes, I know. I have been 
wishing all the winter I could have one sleigh ride ?” 

‘‘ Haven't you had even one, my child?” 

‘“‘Well, you see,” said Gertie, demurely, “we 
couldn't afford it.” . 

Mrs. Payson’s consent was gladly, thankfully given. 
Again and again had she tried to think of some new 
economy by which to offset the hiring a horse and 
sleigh, longing to give her little girl this pleasure; but 
it was not in her power. That ride GERTIE would never 
forget. It was a bright, beautiful day, and the sunshine 
and bracing air, swift motion, and pleasant scenery— 
fields covered with a pure, white mantle, trees gemmed 
with icicles, the river, with its bridge of crystal, and 
the snow-wrapped, blue-crested hills in the distance, all 
thrilled the child’s heart with a pure, sweet pleasure. 
Mr. Bertranp took a circuit of about five miles, and 
leaving the grateful little girl at her own door, excited 
and cager to recount its wonders to her mother, he 
drove slowly home, with some unwonted thought. The 
child’s happy face and tones lingered in his mind that 
evening as he sat by his comfortable, though lonely 
fireside ; and somewhat after this manner ran his medi- 
tations. 

“What a fool I bave been all my life. I have lost 
my own happiness by not seeking that of others. I’ve 
shutup money, time, thought—everything, upon myself, 
living like an oyster in its shell, when God has given 
mé means to pour out streams of blessing on bis needy 
creatures. An idle, aimless, selfish life—how fearful it 
seems, in the light of the good so easily done, plezsure 
so easily given! That child was happier than a crowned 
queen; and all for the ride that cost me nothing—less 
than nothing, for it was my pleasure as well as hers. 
And opportunities like this ve let slip by me day by 
day, and year after year, to say nothing of duties that 
might cost effort and self-denial. But God helping me, 
I will live a different life from this night! She 
* wouldn't be paid for doing as she would be done by.’ 
That is her rule, then; from this hour it shall be mine, 
and God grant me to live it as s¢ncerely as she does.” 

Yes, it is the old story—the strong man led by the 
litde child. Ah! Gertie, poor though you are, plain 
aS are your surroun lings, yet are you, in spirit, a 
crowned queen! Your royal robe is innocence, your 
coronal, truth! 

In Jess than a month a marked change occurred in 
Mr. Bertranv’s household. His resolve was sincere 
and earnest ; and that very evening the thought occurred 
to him that he might do more for his three orphan 
neices than he had been accustomed to do. They were 
the children of his half-brother, and were left with 
small means, their years ranging from thirteen to eigh- 
teen. Hitherto he had contented himself with paying 
their expenses at a first-class boarding-school, and occa- 
sionally sending them handsome presents. But now the 
shall better spirit within him says: ‘* These orphan girls 
have ahome withme. ANNA is about to graduate, and 
the others had better attend a day-school hereafter, and 
all live under one roof. I can give them the protection 
and kindness and counsel girls of their age so sorely 
miss if deprived of them. I suppose the house won't, 
be so quiet—but what of that? lts too quiet sometimes ; 
and what if they do want their parties and sociables 
and such things? Ican afford it, and it won’t do me 
any harm to put their pleasure before my own. 1 need 
a little practice in that sort of thing, new as it is to me— 
more’s the pity.” 

But when Mr. Bertranp, a few days afterwards, 
having written to his nieces, and received 2 reyly that | 
made his heart throb with pleasure, quietly reqtested 
his housekeeper to have the young ladies’ rovms in 
readiness, he encoupted a difficulty he had not expected. 
She was greatly surprised and vexed by this innova- 
tion, as she chose to term it, and strenuously opposed 
it. Mr. BertRANp was not one to retract, wien he had 
once formed a purpose, and the matter ended with her 
resigning her post without giving him time to supply 
her place. This disturbed him more than he would 
have cared to let any one know. But he was far from 
— his resolve. 

e€ was about to write an advertisement for a house- 
keeper when a new idea occurred to him; the more 
he dwelt upon it the more he inclined to put it in prac- 
tice. Soon after breakfast, next day, he ordered bis 
horse, and drove to Mrs. Payson’s, and his call resulted 
in her acceptance of the situation. 

**Oli! mother, isn’t it just like a fairy tale?” said 
GeRTIE, when she was told of this. ‘To think of 
living in that beautiful house, and that you won't have 
any more hard work todo! And oh! perhaps we can 
ride sometimes.” 

The young ladies came, and they found a father in 
Mr. Berrranp, and in Mrs. Payson a true lady, and a 
real friend—one whose clear, practical judgment often 
aided them, and whose kindness and efforts to make 
their home comfortable and happy never failed, 

Gertiz, with her winning ways and gentle temper, 
was loved by all. Mr. Brrrranp, especially, made 
quite a pet of her, and it was one of her greatest 
pleasures to wait upon him. He liked to find bis easy- 
chair drawn up before tie glowing grate (an open fire 
held a charm for him), his dressing-gown and slippers 
ready, and to see her at the window, watching for his 
coming, in the quict twilight. He liked to have her 
— him, to tell her stories, and listen to her merry 

alk. 

Every one of his newly-gathered family proved a 
comfort and a blessing to the hitherto lonely man, but 





the child, especially, filled a great need in his life. The 
hoped for rides were not wanting. He often took her | 
with him when he drove his young, high-spirited | 
Scottie ; but he soon bought an excellent family-horse, | 
which, though far from tame, was so gentle that Mrs. | 
Payson or ANNA could drive in perfect safety. And 
Gertix’s favorite air-castle thus became real, 

When the New Year came round again, Mr. Ber- 
TRAND, sitting by his lovely fireside, cast a grateful 
glance over the past, a hopeful one toward the future ; 
resolved, by God's helping hand, to walk steadily on, in 
the new path he had chosen, and which he had already 








found to be a way of pleasantness and peace 
peace. He was 

a chan: marr; he had learned the secret of true 

living. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


_ 

Sympatuetic.—The Louisville Courier expresses the 
hope that Joun G. Saxe, who recently broke his arm, 
did not lose his humerus. 

Tue Lost Arts.—Pumpkin Pie, Rum and Tanzy, 
Honesty and Early Rising.—Josh Billings. 

A “ Narurat Accripent.”—Marriage is one of them 
natural aceidents that must happen, just as birds fly 
out of the nest when they have feathers enough, with- 
out being able to tell why.”—V. Y. Weekly. 


Tar Measvre or Farrn.—The grace that converted 
St. Jonn would hardly have kept St. Pzrzr from 
knocking a man down.— Cudworth. 


MusicaL JournaisM.—TZhe Bible Class Magazine 
has a capital remedy for grumbling—a disorder very 
prevalent in Sunday-schools. It is becoming, we are 
sorry to say, very common among religious news- 
papers. The remedy is simple, cheap, and always at 
hand. The remedy and application are expressed in a 
word of four letters—SING. But can an editor sing 
unless subscribers are liberal in providing notes? 


Importuniry.—A little boy of Provincetown, Mass., 
four years old, very anxious fora drum, the evening 
preceding Christmas Eve, on going to bed, made the 
following prayer: ‘‘ ‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ I 
want a drum; ‘I pray the Lord,’ I want a drum, ‘my 
soul to keep. And if I should die before I wake,’ I 
want a drum.” His prayer was answered. 


Quaint Resuxe.—The Rev. Crarxk Kenprick, of 
Poultney, Vt., noticed, while preaching, that sme boys 
in the gallery were cracking and eating nuts, and that 
one of his own sons was with them. Pausing a mo- 
ment, with a grieved face he said: ‘‘ DanieL, come 
here, and eat your nuts on the pulpit stairs.” Danie 
came hard, but came. Once, ina church meeting, he 
interrupted one of those dolorous and uncertain breth- 
ren who are always ready to proclaim their unworthi- 
ness, and go away to verify the fact: ‘‘ Brother B——, 
you confess enough; but you keep taking it all back. 
Do let it stay.”— Congregationalist. 


r . a r 
--PREFERRING| SHAmR,—A country pastor gives these 
saddening and suggestive facts : 


I do not think that the cause of morality is served by 
always representing fallen women as the victims of be- 
trayed affection. There are now in this place four 
young girls who are going to ruin simply because they 
preferruin. They belong to families that are rather 
l6w, and they choose to descend still lower instead of 
rising, which they might do. Very likely they will 
appear some day in a large city, and impose on some 
tract visitor with the sentimental story of a fall from 
sweet purity after having enjoyed church and Sunday- 
school privileges, while the simnle fact is that they 
love darkness rather than light. Low associations aud 
wicked hearts explain all. Still, Christ died for such, 
and we must spare no pains to save them.—Advance. 


Rocnerort.—He has never uttered one singie sen- 
tence by which any human being could possibly be the 
wiser or the better. He is neither orator, statesman, 
scholar, soldier, poet, inventor, manufacturer, nor 
jurist. His sole claim to celebrity lies in his dexterity 
as a lampooner, and a kind of smart pluck, such as is 
generally found among the Paris gamins. Neverthe- 
less, his admirers in both hemispheres have been work- 
ing him up into a sage and a hero, while Jutzs Fayre, 
who, for twenty years, has toiled for liberty with ex- 
traordinary courage and eloquence, wealth of knowl 
edge, and patience and hope, sinks into complete ob- 
scurity beside this new prophet.—JV. . Nation. 


Ovt ortTuer .Fasniox, Ovr of tHe Worip.—The 
Middlebury Jtegister says: ‘‘ A poor, foolish girl in 
Chester died, a few days ago, from the accursed fashion 
of tight lacing. To such a fearful extent had this been 
indulged in that the ribs were found lapped over one 
another, and the breast-bone was pressed over one lung, 
so that she had entirely lost its use. For several 
months previous to her death, this poor victim had 
been obliged to sleep with corsets on, and tightened to 
the last notch; for the loosening gave such pain in the 
internal expansion that she could not bear it. This is 
but one instance; we have heard of similar cases 
within a short time.” 

Twin Virtves.—Mrs. Ames, in the Independent, re- 
lates two anecdotes of Secretary Stanton, which show 
that’ kindness and severity may coexist in the same 
character, An aged mother came tremblingly into his 
presence to make some request in behalf of a soldier 
son. She was received kindly, listened to patiently, 
and replied to favorably. The poor woman was so 
overpowered by what she had done, and the awful 
presence of the great war minister, that, in her confu- 
sion, she seemed not to know how to get out of the 
room. ‘‘ Mother, let me show you the way,” said Mr. 
Stanton, as he opened the door and walked by her side 
through the halls tothe street, with more reverence 
than he would have shown a queen. Mary Watker— 
who it is charitable to believe is insane—besieged the 
War Department for a brevet as due to her for service 
rendered during the war. Secretary SranTon, aware 
that the women who truly served their country during 
the war did not come into public offices to demand 
officers’ brevets, refused her request. Whereupon the 
poor creature declared that she would have justice! 
She would ‘‘ go to the country!” ‘ Very well, madam, 
I think you had better go there!” said the laconic See- 
retary, as he turned his back upon her. 


Tne Sicuine of THE Captive.—Dress, dress, al- 
ways dress! Where is the prophet among women who 
will emancipate us from the tyranny of clothes? Is 
she yet born? If sa, would that we knew the Bethle- 
hem of her nativity, that our wise women might 
hasten to bow down before her and bless her coming. 
Not till our dress is more simple, healthful, and com- 
fortable will it be possible for women to compete with 
men in the world of work, and yet we cannot afford 
to sacrifice the element of beauty. Where is the 
genius who will combine what is needed, and give us a 
dress that will express and not imprison us; of which 
we shall be as unconscious as our souls are of our 
bodies. A dress free from impertinence, that witl not 
thrust itself between us and the woman we seek, but 
take its proper place as a secondary and subordinate 
fact. I know of nothing more truly representative of 
tbe worst aspects of woman’s character and condition 
at the present day than berdress. It is “‘athing ot 
shreds and patches,” full of pretence and unreality. It 
is often composed of the flimsiest materials; it con- 
sists of bits, it is fastened with pins; and a woman 
once taken to pieces, the work of reconstruction is 
truly formidable; from first to last, her dress is with- 
out unity, harmony, or completeness.—Celia Burleigh, 
in Woman's Journal. 


Tae Removat or THE Capitar.—The House being 
in the Committee of the Whole on the President's an- 
nual message, Mr. Jonnson delivered a carefully-pre- 
pared speech on the Removal of the Capital in which 
we find the following elequent passage : 

Let us select a place with an appropriate name for the 
capital of that nation with the best government the 
wisdom of man ever devised. Let us go to the Pacific, 
where pacification may be found in our soil, our air, 





—_—_—) 
our fruits and juices, and in our ledges 
Sir, let us go and locate the capital at" Red me : 
among the breezy pines, whose long slantin shadow. 
fall with witchery to charm upon the surrounding hill. . 
where the mountain streams babble music to the o| si 
slippered faries, and invite the‘ howling coyote” © 
lap of their waters. 1f this grand site, seated in g =i. 
dle in the mountains, pleases not your fancy then 
“You Bet,” it is a fitting place. No hostile fieet c : 
ever there ascend. ‘‘ You Bet,” is too high, « Yor 
Bet,” our future capital, can never be shaken by mena 
foe ; ‘‘ You Bet,” our capital is above tide-water, But 
if you like it not, ‘* Yuba Dam” is a favorable place 
But still farther and last, if you will select none of 
these for safety or for beauty, then ‘‘ Jack-Ass Guley 
is an appropriate place; there every ass can bray “With 
no one to molest or make him afraid.” 








THE MERRY HOUR. 
—— 


IraL1aAn Wit.—Pasquin is a famous statue libellously 
said by some to cover the remains of the Pope Joan. It 4 
used asa satirical journal for Roman wits, and numeroys 
persons resort to it daily in expectation of something good, 
This is its last effusion: 

Quand’ Eva morse, ec a mordere diede il pomo 
Per far libero ’] uomo, Dio si fe uomo! 

Ji suo vicario in terra, il nono Pio 

Per render ‘1 uomo schiavo, si far Dio. 


And this is a translation: 
When EvE ate the apple and gave it to Anau 
God, as man, to redeem us the path of men trod, 
But His vicar on earth Pio Nono, per contra, 
To make us his slaves declares himself God. 


Sse Knew.—The obtuseness of country congrega. 
tions in England is illustrated by the following: An Oxford 
man was paying a Visit to a friend, whoasked him to preach 
warning him that he must not use words above one syllable. 
After the sermon, the rector was asked his opiniun. “Iam 
afraid,’ said he, ‘‘ they did not understand the word felicity.” 
The Oxford man thought this must be an exaggeration. §o 
to decide the point, reference was-made to an old woman 
passing, when this conversation took place: 

‘‘ Did you understand the sermon?” 

“ Every word, sir.” 

‘““Then you understood the word felicity.” 

‘¢To be sure, sir.” 

‘¢Then what does it mean ?” 

‘¢ Why, every fool knows that,” rejoined the old lady con- 
temptuously, ‘* it’s summat in the inside of a pig!” 


Wantep.—The present whereabouts of The Dogs, to 
whom so many fortunes, healths, and reputations have lately 
gone. Any person feeling a disposition to go to the said 
dogs may probably inform us. 


‘“Tur Grant” anp His Motrnern—The Tribune 
moralizes thus on a Mr. Mort1n’s confession of the Cardiff 
hoax and the broken plans of the precious rascal: 

““ We ourselves are rather more interested in Mr. Mor- 
TIN's story of what he purposed doing than what he actually 
did. Recognizing the fondness of the public for being hum- 
bugged, he felt that his stone petrifaction, propeily man- 
aged, was equivalent to a fortune; and ‘if HULL hadn't made 
a d—d fool of himself,’ he remarked, ‘I should have had the 
mother of the Giant dug up near the same spot.’ This pleas- 
ing old lady was to have been represented in the deadly em- 
braces of a huge serpent. She was to have been built of 
iron, bone, and plaster of Paris, and we have no doubt that 
her celebrated son would have been a very insignificant 
giant indeed by the side of her. The behavior of the miser- 
able'HULL, in making a d—d fool of himself, is therefore to 
be deeply regretted; but we may console ourselves with Mr. 
MortTrn’s prediction that in less than two years he will hum- 
bug the American people with some colossal fraud in com- 
parison with which the Cardiff Giant will be nothing but 
wooden nutmegs. We shall await the next two years with 
pleasing anticipation. 

‘This confession of the gentleman who ‘got up’ the 
giant will perhaps draw forth a few remarks from the gentle 
men who gave it various scientific recommendations. We of 
course understand that the eminent professors, geologists, 
antiquaries, and authorities on art and anatomy who vouched 
for the authenticity of the statue, are ‘ not up to small deceit 
or any sinful games;’ but we should like to hear from the 
intelligent savants who declared, some that it was a real 
petrifaction, some that it had evidently been in the earth at 
least 200 years, some that it was ‘stamped with the marks 
of ages,’ one that ‘ only the ancient Greek school of art was 
capable of such a perfect reproduction of the human form,’ 
and one that Italy possessgd nothing which embodied 6° 
pertectly ‘the intellectual and physical power of a rock- 
hurling Titan.’ ”’ 


(From Judy, London.) 
THE WISE CHILD. 


Lady Teacher (at a Sunday-school). It’s very wrong 
of you, JoHN STYLES, not to try and remember who made 
you. I dare say this little fellow here, wh® is half your age, 
ean tell me. 

Styles (who grew up afterwards, and came toa bad 
end). Well, so he onghter. It ain’t half the time ago since 
he were made. 

[From Punch, London.} 


FREE AND EASY VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


It is not only at Rome that Latin is ata discount. 
Punch is tempted to append a few “tentative renderings” 02 
the free and easy principle: 
1. Arma virumque cano A classical expression of the adage 
“Spare the rod, and spoil the child.” Translation: Arm, 
our arms, vumgue, and our strength, (are) eano, in the cane. 
2. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. ‘‘ Always be off with the old 
love before you are on with the new.” Literal translation: 
Ne, let not, sutor, the suitor, (go) «ultra, beyond, erepidam, 
the last. ’ 
3. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori. HORACE'S tribute 
to his Papa’s worth. A beautiful sentiment. Translatiod: 
mori, the enaracter, pro patria, of pins est, was, dulce 
et decorum, sweet and gentlemanly. 
4. Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, Scientific. Apparatié, 
an apparatus, persicos, for dispersing, puer odi, the pure 0 
force. 
5. Stat magni nominis umbra. The explanation of 4 very 
common loss. Translation: Nomiais umbra, no man’s Ui 
brella, stat magni, stands for much (i. ¢. is worth much). 

6. Judex damnatur cum noeens absolvitur. Applicable 
the Clerkenwell Court. Translation: Judez, the Judg® 
damnatur, uses strong language, cum, when, nocens, DO sense, 





absolvitur, is talked by counsel, 
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~The Household. 


ie aa 
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MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 
—_—.>_—. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 
——— 








should our offering prove acceptable, we propose 
to “keep house” in a small corner of THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
and from week to week, as space is granted us, bring before its 
readers things new and old—reviewing the daily labors indis- 
pensible for all classes of houses, and giving whatever sugges- 
tions or criticisms may be most needed or desirable. Where 
so much is being written in the form of ‘‘ Advice to young 
housekeepers,” “Household Guides,” &c., it would seem 
superfluous, or worse, conceited, to venture on this well- 
worn track were it not a portion of general education where 
«}ine upon line, and precept upon precept” is particularly 
needed. 

The home education of our daughters i8 often sadly neg- 
lected. Indulgent mothers, keeping their daughters in 
school from earliest childhood, think it cruel to expect 
that their vacations should be devoted to anything but 
amusement and relaxation, leaving all knowledge of the 
homely duties of housekeeping, to be gained after they have 
graduated. Yet, how many pass from tae school-room into 
married life, and on their first entrance into society are 
transformed from simple school-girls, into wives and house- 
keepers! If no part of their child-life was devoted to those 
lessons which none should be able to teach so kindly and so 
thoroughly as a mother, what is the result? The home 
which the lover dreamed of proves comfortless, and is soon 
exchanged for a boarding house, and the bride is too often 
transformed into the heartless devotee of fashion, instead 
of being the ‘‘help-meet” God designed a wife to be. If 
love in a cottage “flies out of the window” it will certainly 
take to itself wings to escape the discomfort of a boarding- 
house. 

Young ladies would soon discover the richer life there is 
in one’s own home, if they were early instructed into an inti- 
mate knowledge of the whole routine of home duties, and 
household mysteries, so that when exalted to the dignity of 
the mistress of a house they could with good judgment aad 
intelligence direct their servauts, if compelled to keep any, 
or independently perform the work of a small family, easily 
and methodically, with theirown hands. Such knowledge 
and ability to execute would greatly augment domestic hap- 
piness. 

When the children have all grown up and scattered, “ the 
old folks” may perhaps find a pleasant rest in a quiet board 
ing house; yet what will the “little ones” do if they cannot 
eome to “ grandpa’s house,” and what attractions can grand- 
parents offer them in a boarding-house ? 

True, there is much that is hard and disagreeable in house 

hold cares and labors; but what good thing do we possess 
that did not require thought, effort, and often unpleasant 
work, before we came into the full/possession and enjoyment 
ofit? Yet there is great comfort under any self-denial or 
hardship, experienced in the performance of duty, in the 
knowledge that the duties being once mastered, the 
thought of drudgery connected with them disappears, and in 
the happy eonsciousness of independence and power over 
difficulties, one finds great pleasure and a full compensation. 
To give some guidance in the path of making home happy 
and comfortable is our simple aim. We shall deal with both 
general principles and scientific details of housekeeping. 
We hope to be able to furnish many receipts which we know 
from personal experience or reliable sources to be good. In 
presenting these receipts we would ask, with JENNIE JUNE, 
in her admirable Cook book, that ‘‘ young housekeepers try 
them with their own hands, and not turn them over to the 
tender mercies of Bridget;” or, if that is impossible, we 
would add to this request that they attribute failures to 
the ignorance or inexperience of the experimenter, and not 
to the worthlessness of the receipt. 


FURNISHING THE HOUSE. 


This is of course the first step; but it depends so 


entirely on the taste of those who are to occupy it that 
only a few general rules can be given. One should aim at 
good taste, even in the humblest home. If you cannot afford 


the most costly furniture, there is no reason why you should 
not endeavor to secure articles of neat and attractive shape 
and color. A coarse, ungainly scroll in a carpet, with ill- 
matched and sombre colors, will cost as much as a neat and 
tasteful pattern, with fresh, bright hues harmoniously blend- 


ed,and with graceful vines and flowers, true to nature, in 


both shape and color. The one will make you gloomy and 
dissatisfied every time you see it, perhaps without knowing 


your duties, as the birds among your flowers. 


The cheerfulness and attractiveness of your rooms depend 
more largely upon the style and color of your carpets than 


permanently defaced much quicker. By constant use they 
soon have a dingy look that quite destroys their original 
beauty. Bright, clear scarlets, and dark rich greens, usually 
wear well, retaining their beauty “clear dowa to old age.” 
Most dark crimsons, especially the crimsons cf the present 
day, so largely tinged with Magenta, are liable to fade and 
become dim, except in the richest carpets, and are not very 
sure even in theni. Blue and brown, or blue and oak, are 
not a good combination. Blue tarnishes more easily than 
almost any other color; and blue and oak do not give a checr 
fullook toaroom. Some other time it may seem desirable 
to speak of the different kinds of carpets and notice the pecu- 
liarities of each. 

The variety of styles in useful and ornamental furniture are 
so very numerous we can only say in passing that the same 
general rules hold good as are given for selecting carpets. 
Bring to the work correct judgment, good taste and great 
care in selecting forms and colors that will harmonize with 
the wall papers and carpets, and then your own preferences, 
and ability to gratify them, must be your guides. 

In furnishing a Litchen first settle in your own mind how 
much you are willing or able to spend uponit. Ifyour 
means are ample, select the best of everything, but not in 
such profusion as to overload your kitcheff, and increase, 
rather than simplify labor. Do not buy any new inven- 
tion until fully persuaded that it is an improvement on older 
styles. If not able, in every particular, to gratify your taste 
in furnishing your house, spare something from your parlors 
that you may add real conveniences and comforts to your 
kitchen; that is, if you have health sufficient to keep a rigor- 
ous aud unceasing supervision, or can do the work yourself; 
but, if either of these courses are impossible, it seems of lit- 
tle importance what you get. If servants rule your kitchen 
you will surely be compelled to replenish every few months. 
A case of drawers should be in every kitchen closet-—one 
for bread cloths and blankets, and meat and fish cloths; 
another for kitchen table cloths, roller towels, dish towels, 
and cook’s holders; another where soiled table linen can be 
neatly folded ready for the wash; and if you have not a 
laundry separate from the kitchen, a fourth drawer for iron- 
ing-blankets and sheets, bosom-board and holders, is desira- 
ble. Each article should be plainly marked and scrupu- 
lously used for its appropriate work, and for nothing else. 
Let the directions for their use be distinctly stated, and then 
aceept no excuse either from yourself or a servant for violat- 
ing the rule. ‘A place for everything, and everything in its 
place,” and used for its own work, should be the recognized 
law, and any deviation from it be met at once with just 
rebuke. Disorder, waste, and filth in the kitchen are too 
easily passed over by those who depend on servants, because 
the mistress shrinks from the constant oversight and conflict. 
It is true that eternal vigilance, much patience and forbear- 
ance, are necessary to keep the kitchen machinery running 
neatly and smoothly. But it ‘‘pays,” not only by the extra 
economy, but by the greater comfort and happiness of all 
the inmates of the house. 
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FISH CULTURE. 
— When the young trout first leaves its egg it is 
abdomen and containing its rations for three or four weeks, 
and is in an almost helpless condition. <A fine wire screen 


should now be placed across the lower end of the trough and 
every fourth nest should be provided with a similar screen 


younger if they have opportunity. 


another with a small net. 


Norris thinks the last named is the best. 


bottom. 


upon the furniture. To secure fast and durable colors great | or fairly able to swim with strength. The feeding is contin 


poe and good judgment are indispensable. The colors that 
‘hold fast their integrity” the longest, are fortunately the 


most beautiful. Those that are easily defaced by sun er pond, the size of which may be estimated by allowing a 


daily use may be attractive at first, but the pleasure is of 


short duration. 


The present style of set figures, on medallion patterns, are 
Not graceful, and the colors, for the most part, are not dura- 
ble. Light colored carpets, although often very enticing, sel- 
dom prove satisfactory. They need to be kept in darkened 


or their charms will be very evanescent. A few weeks’ con- 
Stant wear would compel one to admit that a “thing of 


bear 
bo 


Soiled as readily as darker shades. 


Teo 


uty” is not always ‘a joy forever.” Some very sensible 
2 ee consider light colors the most desirable, partic- 
arly for chambers, under the impression that they will not 


wal ved, may be noticed sooner on a dark surface, if not 
Covered with figures, yet light colors fade and become 


second pond should have at least a cubic foot of water fo 








The best way of 
feeding this is to put two or three spoonfuls of the thick 
milk in the small.net above mentioned. Hold the net under 
water and stir the milk init. The whey floats off while the 
harder particles are reduced to minute atoms, which are 
shaken off in the water of the hatching-troughs. A month 
later curd made from milk which has turned in the pan is 
excellent food. This is prepared by washing in a bowl until | have much truth in them: 
the water is clear and the curd settles in fine particles at the 


The hatching-troughs after a while become too much 


least a cubic foot of water to twenty young trout. The 


every three trout, and in the third, each trout should have a 
cubic foot to himself. These dimensions are given on the 
supposition that economy in space is an imperative neces- 
sity, but convenience is of course to be consulte¢, and the * * * * * 
rooms, only occasionally lighted up for exhibition to visitors, | larger and deeper the third pond is the better it will be for 
the trout. As itis necessary to remove the fish from the 
first and second ponds every season, it is desirable to have 
them in quarters small enough to render their capture possi- 
ble; and if the fish are raised mainly for market, the third 
pond should be of moderate size and regular shape for the 
On the eontrary, we | same reason. 
that although a footstep, or dust that can be easily 


insects, or earth worms, but as these can not be procared in 


large quantities, beef's-liver, curds, or the lungs of animals, 
chopped to the size of peas are generally used. 
Our sketch of fish culture and its laws has necessarily been 
very brief and incomplete, but we have followed the young 
trout from the spawning bed to the pond, and now leave 
him with the hope that he may become a four-pounder, and 
do his part towards popularizing an article ot food which we 
carnivorous Americans too little appreciate. 

EARTH CLOSETS. 
— Mr. Grorce E. Warrine’s pamphiet on earth clo- 
sets and earth sewage was noticed in our columns last 
week, and as the subject is a very important oxe in its agri- 
cultural, as well as in its sanitary and economical bearings) 
we give herewith some account of an invention which solves 
one of the most puzzling problems of city as well as rural 
housekeeping. 
It has long been known that dry earth is an effectual deo- 
dorizer of fecal matter, but the first persen to plan its syste- 
matic utilization was the Rev. Hznky MouLg, an English 
clergyman, who ascertained by a series of experiments that 
a small quantity, say 1} pints of dry, sifted earth is sufficient 
to cover and deodorize a single deposit. Moreover, if within 
a few hours or days successive deposits and layers of earth 
are mixed, an absolutely inodorous compost is formed which 


can be repeatedly used,-as was the dry earth in the first in 
stance. 


No practical farmer will need to be told of the fertilizing 
value of the compost thus formed, especially as its transpor- 
tation is not attended by the slightest odor, while its use is 
less disagreeable than that of the ordinary guano of com- 
merece. ‘he easiest, most effectual and generally the cheap- 
est way to adopt this system is to procure properly construct- 
ed closets through the Earth Closet Company, which has 
local offices and agencies in most of our chief cities and 
towns. That in New York is at 597 Broadway. This Com- 
pany furnishes closets at various prices, the cheapest being 
the commode or portable closet, costing $30 complete, which 
price is insignificant taken in connection with the estimate 
that every individual who habitually uses the closet contri~ 
butes at least ten dollars worth of the best manure. 

The great advantages of the system howeve: are not ham- 
pered by patents, and Mr. WARING says in his pamphlet the 
poorest cabin in the land can be furnished with an earth- 
closet if the inhabitants are ingenious enough to adapt an 
old box with a bit of board for a shovel, to the purpose. In 
cases of sickness among the poor the use of dry earth in the 
manner described is of the greatest benefit both to the inva- 
lid and to the rest of the family. 

In procuring earth for the closet the only rule to be ob- 
served 1s to select sow, not sand. Coal ashes are a very good 
substitute for earth, but not quite so effectual, and in any 
case the material must be sifted. 

It is by no means a difficult matter to contrive a seat 
beneath which a box can be placed, and above which is a 
hopper to contain the earth, with a valve opening in such 
a way as to discharge a sufficient quantity into the box, 
as required. Many a Yankee boy could build one with 
a few tools, but as we said before the patented contrivances 
are by no means expensive, and are sure to work properly 
without any tinkering. On the subject of earth sewage 
we may have something to say in a future number. 

POOR COWS. 
Levi SrockBrinek, one of our most experienced and 


weighed down by the umbilical sac, a bag depending from its | wisest practical farmers, writes as follows: ‘‘ In the dairy a 


great leak is caused by keeping poorcows. Every year dai- 
rymen have to milk cows that do not pay for their keep. 
Has had cows in his herd that made 700 pounds of cheese in 
a season, while others in the same herd gave not more than 


s0 that tne young fry will pot congregate in too great num-| 200 pounds. We should select our herd with great care and 
bers. The water should be deepened by nailing slats on the | then endeavor to improve it. 
top of some of those already in the trough, and an additional | cows. 
supply of water should be let on, not enough, however, to| their miking qualities. Then get a good thoroughbred 
wash the fry in numbers against the screens. As the suc-| bull of the breed we desire, and be sure that he comes of a 
| cessive broods are hatched the older ones will swallow the | good milking family of breed. We should raise ten per cent. 
It is therefore necessary | every yeer. That is, in a dairy of 50 cows, we should every 
to transfer the fry in some cases from one compartment to | year raise five heifer calves, and when they come in, turn off 


We must raise ourown dairy 
The native cows are best to start with, if selected for 


five of the oldest or poorest cows. His own choice of breed 


When the umbilical sac has nearly disappeared and the | is decidedly the Durham, unless the pastures are poor, in 
fry begin to show signs of activity, food must be given them, 
at first once in two days, and when they take it readily, twice | good for beef, and if a cow fails to be a good miiker, she can 
aday. As to the nature of the food there are different opin- | be sold to the brtcher at a good price. Two years ago thero 
ions. All are, however, agreed that whatever is used must | were 1,500 cows sold in the Fall at an average of $13, which 
be grated or chopped fine, unless its nature renders this| cost $70 each the previous Spring. The cheese from such 
unnecessary. Liver, boiled or raw, yolks of hard boiled | cows cost 35 cents per pound, while it was seld for 14 cents. 
eggs reduced to a powder, fresh shad or herring roe, and | This is a big leak.” 
thick milk or bonny-clabber, are all recommended. Mr. 


which case he should prefer the Ayrshire. The Durham is 


sainiithenepientonars’ 
ae 


tion. As it is well and tersely remarked by Mr. Lacy: 
‘There are men whose lives are spent in willing one thing 
and desiring another.’ 

+ * * * * * * 
“There are those who still maintain the tabula rasa theory 
that all children are born alike, morally and intellectually; 
and that the differences between them afterwards result from 
the different physical and moral media by which they have 
been surrounded. By rejecting and denying facts and obser- 
vations this position might be supported; but the careful 
observer can no more accept this theory than he could be- 
lieve that all children were born equally viable, and with 
equal strength of muscle or constitution.” 


Furnace Hrat.—This subject is much discussed, 
and many rather crude positions have been stoutly main- 
tained. The heated air rising from a furnace in full opera- 
tion is called dry. But it is not sofrom having lost a particle 
of its moisture. There remains just as much watery vapor 
in it as before; but by being rarefied at the high beat it has 
a great avidity for more water, and will lick it up from any 
source. It will take it from wood work and from any thing 
in a room, it will have also an unpleasant effect on human 
lungs, by this its drying quality. Out of door air in the 
summer at a temperature of from 70° a 80° has its-comple- 
ment of vapor, aud hence comes to us in a healthy.form. 
Why then not imitate the condition by having in the air 
chambers of furnaces ample reservoirs of water from which 
the expanded air shall take up the vapor it requires? There 
is no good reason. Some wiseacre has been denouncing the 
practice as a useless one, and withal fiithy and pestilence- 
bearing. Now, whatever may be the result in reservoirs of 
water with which this wise man has had the misfortune to 
come in contact in his domestic life, we are sure that filthy 
water pans in furnaces are neither a rule nor a necessity, in 
ordinarily well conducted American familics. Some ashes 
will of course fall into them—a very harmless dirt, and as no 
one ever thinks of putting in anything but pure fresh water, 
there is no more fouluess to be expected than in the tea- 
kettle, which most housewives keep singing on the stove 
day and night. It is certainly best that furnace air should 
be charged, as far as possible, with an amount of moisture 
equal to what it would have in summer at the same temper- 
ature, and very desirable that the water pans should be kept 
full. 


VENTILATION.—One of the great troubles in all prac- 
tical ventilation is that people will not learn a very simple 
proposition in mechanics; and this is that nothing will move 
without some power to moveit. Flues and holes of every 
kind are tried and in every position, and it is taken for 
granted that the bad air within a building is going to 
take its departure simply by being desired to Jeave. If the 
wind happens to be blowing from the right direction for cer- 
tain flues, or if the air is waimer inside of a room than out, a 
current may be set up. No system of ventilation, especially 
of public buildings is to be valucd for a moment which has 
not a distinct, constant and sufficient driving power, whether 
of a steam engine or any other machine, to remove the bad 
air and briag in fresh. Our friend Mr. H. A. Goucs has 
introduced an apparatus, now quite extensively, into build- 
ings, public and private, which is founded on right princi- 
ples. He describes it all in a neat volume published by D. 
Van NostRAND. The cardinal principle is the location of a 
light, gas or otherwise, in the cellar beneath a flae. The 
heat of this seems small, but being constantly maintained 
night and day it produces very eflicient results in the remo- 
val of foul air, Tho expense of such an arrangement is not 
to be thought of compared with the good to be gained. 


TEA AND Taxnina.—Every one knows that a drop of 
tea falling on an iron knife becomes black. This isowing to 
a chemical combination resulting in what the chemist calls 
tannate of iron. Now some are trying to frighten white 
people out of their tea by the adroit reasoning that tea enter- 
ing the blood unites in the same way with the iron of the 
blood, making the same ink which is found on knife blades; 
and that this ink deposites itself in the skin, making it dark 
colored. There is no evidence to sustain say such theory, 
and tea-driukers, even the fairest-eskinned, on’ whom the 
least trace of the tannate of iron would show, may still ins 
dulge without alarm. We know of many, with fair com 
plexions at 70, of those who for all these years have never 
missed their beverage. Teg does not tan the skin, according 
to any valid proof of experience. 

—The fire-fly wastes very little of its energy expand- 


ed in the flash. In the case of an ordinary gas-light not 
more than one or two per cent. of the radiant energy con- 
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sists of vistile rays. The rest is either invisible heat or ac- 
tinism, and thus ninety-cight per cent. of the gas is wasted 
in producing rays that do not make objects visible. Profes- 








r 


* a 


The fish must be fed regularly twice a day, especially if 


is most capable of instruction, and intellectual excellence is | Zine, Falter, or teutenegus, in blocks or 
three windows opening toward the north so as not to admit | generally the result of ages of mental cultivation.’ 

the sun, and with the roof so arranged that sections can be * * * * * * * 
taken off to admit the sunafter the young fry are old enough 
to enjoy it, which will be as soon as they are in the nursery, 


‘I cannot see any reason for acknowledging that bodily 
habits ‘and faculties are hereditary, and denying it in regard 
-| to those of the mind. Testimony is strongly in favor of the 
ued as in the hatching trougbs, and at the end of the sum- | view, and all analogical reasoning tends to the same conclu- 
mer the fry are ready to be placed in the first and smallest | sion. It must be confessed, however, that in detail and in 
t | individual cases, there is not that kind and amount of regu- 
larity which bespeaks a law: the law of diversity is very 
operative in matters pertaining to the intellect; wise men 
have often fools for their children, and talent often arises 
from a family remarkable only for mediocrity. There are, 
nevertheless, phenomena well worthyof careful consideration. 


“The moral nature of man is subject to hereditary law, 
with the*limitations before hinted at, the propensities and 
tendencies to particular forms of vice are hereditary, but not 
the acts themselves; man’s freedom is not obliterated, but he 
is destined to a life of more or less strife and temptation, 
according as his inherited disposttions are active and vicious, 
or the eontrary. Every sane man’ knows that, despite of 
allurement or temptation, he can do or leave undone any 


th 4 di ably the larve of | given act; he is therefore free, but his freedom is more or | tit 
© ponds are amajl,. The best food is probably " et invaded, in aceordance with the laws under considera- | might thus be saved in the lapse of years. ; 


sor C. A. Youne says, ‘“‘ The spectrum of the fire-fly is per- 


HErepiTary TRANSMISSION OF CHARACTER.—Doctor | fectly continuous without trace of either bright or dark 
EuaM, in his very interesting volume, entitled, ‘‘A Physi- | lines. 
cian's Problems,” makes the following statements, which | which, while they move more powerfully than any other ef- 


A portion of the spectrum is composed of rays 


fect the organs of vision, produce hardly any thermal or ae- 


“The -child of Indian parents will naturally adopt forest | tric effect.” 
habits to an extent and with a s‘ill altogether foreign toa 
white child, although both may have been brought up from 
crowded and then it is necessary to remove the fry to a nur- | earliest infancy ia the same manner. At their first associa- 
sery or rearing-trough, which is about three feet wide and 
perhaps half the length of the hatching-trough. The water 
in this should be an inch deep at the upper and four inches 
at the lower end. Strips of wood are nailed to the bottom 
as in the hatching-troughs, but not extending entirely across 
the trough, the object being to create eddies in which the 
young trout can rest without exertion. The hatching trough 
why; the other will give an air of comfort and contentment | and nursery require a covering-house of boards, with two or 
to your home, and make you as happy and cheerful about 


—Mr. Epwarp Youne, in charge of the Bureau of 
Statistics in the Treasury Department, gives the following: 
Table showing the quantity and value of several metals im- 


tion with civilized white people, savages and their children | ported into the United States during the fiscal year ending June 
show an untameable and unteachable spirit; but after one or | 30, 1869. 








two gencrations, during which efforts at instruction have a a — — 
been partially successful, the young children indicate not | Brass and manufacturers of..........-+- = —— 
only more docility but much greater aptitude to learn. Dr. | (enh ing thats, and old. 2.2 22.2." 85,1968 3,503,383 
Moore observes, that ‘our education may be said to begin | Sulphur or brimstoue, crude or refined..tons, = ; “= 
with our fore-fathers. The child of the morally instructed oe a * aeerpncsnon-stoe ey ” 1.621.599 8,676,381 


PIGS... 04-220 e cece es eeee- see eo ag 13,751,164  626,60% 
SR eccices © aan. ae 
VentiLation.—A very ingenious self-regulating ven- 
tilator has been invented by Mr. B’ M. WasaBURS, of New 
York, consisting of a series of small light doors in the form 
of the slats of the common Veuitian blinds, It is suspended 
and so nicely balanced that tho weakest draught of air from 
the inside striving to get out opens all the doors at once; 
while a cold gush of air from the outside striving to go 
inward closes them all at once. It may be applied at the top 
of a window of a recom or railroad car, or at any existing 
opening, where it will discharge the deleterious gases 
evolved by respiration or combustion, without exposing the 
inmates to an unpleasant rush of cold air entering when it is 
not desired. 


Wooven Ramways.—A correspondent of the Zn- 
gineering and Mining Jourial suggests that on account ot 
the known expansion of iron under ferveut beat, woo7 is 
safer, a8 not being liable to contraction or expansion Ducer 
atmospherical variation. A constant supply of timber for 
repairs, &c., might be obtained by planting the margin of 
the roads with locust-trees (Robina acacia). Many millions 
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cians as well, are accommodating themselves 
to the new order. 

That he should be elected and sworn 4 
Senator caused comparatively little remark. 
But when he was announced to speak, the 

ple were interested to know how he would 
ea himself. And so on Wednesday they 
crowded the galleries and waited by the hour, 
only to be disappointed. The next day, they 
were back in force. a 

It was ascene that will not be lost in our 
history ; even though it appeared so unlike 
sensation to those of us who looked upon it. 
In the galleries was an audience that would 
honor any occasion. The poor, Indian, Afri- 
can, European, and American were there; 
the rich and honorable of this and other 
lands ; officers of the navy and the army; 
authors and writers, and men well known in 
public positions, all helped to make up a 
great throng present to hear a man speak in 
his place as a Senator, who ten years ago 
would have beenjdriven back, or arrested, had 
he venturec. to enter the capitol grounds. 

Members of the House had come over, 

and with many noted officials crowded the 
area back of the desks. While the journal 
was being read, Mr. Revers set in his seat 
the centre of all those batteries of eyes. J ; 
There was less embarrassment than would | stead of defensive; has carried the war into 
have been excusable in experienced Sena-/ Africa—that is, the Music Hall, and has done 
tors; yet there was no lack of an expression | a work for good for which all have cause to 
which told how deeply he felt his position. | be thankful. Dot. 
The chamber was as still as,a tomb, when! for there are deacons in his church, and as 
once the general stir which followed his ris-/ has been said, “‘All deacons is good, but 
ing, occasioned by every one in the audience | there’s odds in deacons!” 
fixing himself ina position to see, had ceased. | 
In spite of all efforts to control himself the’ 
first sentences wavered. Could it have been | ta 
otherwise with the  stoutest 


FROM BOSTON. 
tiie 
MINISTERIAL. 


take care of themselves; the chariot can 
stand the shaking if the ruts can! Many 
have felt toward Mr. M. as father TayLor 
(and every one who knows Boston knows 
who he is) feels about his son THomas Rvs- 
SELL, guondam lawyer and judge, and now 
our Coillecctor of the Port. ‘*THomas may 
not be a saint, but he certainly is a very sweet 
sinner.” So some thought of the Park street 
parson at first, but latterly he has taken a 
stronger hold of thesolid Christians, and those 
who once doubted now call him ‘* sound.” If 
you say that I wrote something like this once 
before, I will only remark that it is worth 
repeating, for Mr. M. has had a stand-up 
fight with many of our old notions; bas made 
our evangelical Christianity aggressive ip- 





were in his mind? For the half hour of | and so he will whenever he concludes to re- 
his reading there was such attention as is sel- | turn for good, which may be at a not distant | 
dom known in Congress. Two democrats | day. ; | 
talked quietly together at intervals; that} The!Rev. Dr. Pzazopy, still nominally | 
might be forgiven to full hearts from Ken-| Unitarian but truly evangelical on most of 
tacky. But this must be said, to the credit of | the leading doctrines, has stood in two of our | 
those to whom the cup was a bitter one, that | orthodox pulpits since last I wrote, and re- | 
no discourteous act was done, or unkind or| peated his admirable lecture on the ‘‘ Sover- 
offensive word spoken by any, from first to|eignty of Law.” This is not as it was) 
last. The manner of the speaker was credit- | once; the middle wall of partition is break- | 
able, and quite up to that of several on both | ing down, and we are in a fair way to under- | 
sides of the chamber. The matter was not | stand practically what unity of spirit means. | 
extraordinary ; but was better than much! Prof. Diwan, of Brown University, in his 
that is heard from each side of the Senate | Jecture in the ‘‘Christianity and Skepticism” | 
every week, unless the week be a very ex-| course, ran a‘hwart some of the settled ideas 
traordinary exception to the rule. of his most settled hearers, by tracing the 

Thus far, from the day of his election, Mr. | historical basis of Christianity to the Church, 
Revers has so borne himself as to reflect | the Holy Spirit working in the Church, run- 
credit upon his race. He has been dignified ning so nearly upon Roman Cotholic coc- 
and retiring,’and has applied himself earnest-!trines in this respect as to startle a few who 
ly to learn his new duties. Thereis no evi-| think that there can be nothing true in any 
dence that bis elevation has in any degree | of the underlying principles of the Romish | 
turned his head. While there would have} faith. It may take boldness for a lecturer to | 
been an excuse for it, even if it were so, the | be thus outspoken, but the result cannot be 
effect would have been to awaken harsh crit- | otherwise than good. We have vacant pul-| 
icism at the expense of his race. * | pits still yawning for ministers, and doubt- 
He is then vot his own enemy: and while | less there are ministers yawning for these 
he needs no warning against himself, he must | pulpits; but how shall they be brought to- 


ane Mcrray has closed his hae y = proce emegie | 

to be in : 
form. Mr. . a dayodenped pte of offence” | crowded through the House, the other day, 
to some of our stereotype Christians who are 
oe afraid the Lord's chariot will tip — 
if it sometimes runs out of the worn ruts of | : 
historic travel, while some others believe if | the Senate put a quietus upon the movement. 
we keep in the right road we may let the ruts | 


But bis is not a bed of roses, | 


A. L. Strong has left us for the sunset land | : : , 
(we think this sounds better than California), | and several important amendments were intro- 
king with him between fifteen and twenty | duced, among which was one by Mr. WILson 
speaker, if! thousand dollars for the Pacific Theological | providing in definite terms for the November | 
thoughts of what it all meant for his race | University. He found hosts of friends here, | 


beware of some of his white associates. When | gether ? 


Seaator Morrow, at the close of Mr. Revets' | 


speech, congratulated the Senate that in the 
exchange of JeErrerson Davis for his color- 
ed successor, the Senate had gained both in 
intelligence and patriotism, he did Mr. Rev- 
ets nokindness. Inthe matter of patriotism 
Mr. Morton was right, though the remark 
was neither novel nor necessary; but there 
are few Senators, on either side of the Cham- 
ber, who can afford to speak lightly of the 
ability or the attainments of Jerrerson Da- 
vis. Pure flattery was outof place on such 
an occasion. And, following it, came a city 
paper, with a still deadlier dose, proclaiming 
that Mr. Revers’ speech was such as would 
beyond question divide the Senate, and (settle 
the Georgia question. Such things are sim- 
ply cruel. Attacks from the Democrats might 
be expected, but Mr. Revers’ must watch his 
friends, lest his real foes prove to be those of 
his own political household. 


TEMPERANCE. 


| Our Senate has killed the License Bill, and 
| we are all at seaagain. The radicals on both 
sides prefer to shake hands and unite in de- 
feating judicious legislation rather than yield 
an inch of ground. There is little doubt as 
to the dominant feeling in the State ; it is for 


there, and the whole thing was a failure. 


clergymen of the State have not entered into 





the temperance case with any zeal, and it 
might almost be said have not entered into it 


In the dreary, dreary, dreary round of talk |atall! They are blamevvorthy in this matter. 
and reading, which in these latter days of | If they do not like the present management, 


Senatorial performance are called debate, the 
speech of Cart Sonvrz the other day was 
most refreshing. The Senate waked up as if 
a new time had dawned. Letters and news- 
papers, books and documents were thrown 
aside as Mr. Scuurz went on. A thinker, a 
reasoner and an orator, he throws into the 
efforts he makes, a fervor which adds to all, 
and suggests the dreams we had of Senate ora- 
tory before awakening to the horrible real- 
ity. If only Mr. Scuvrz would speak often 
enough to shame his fellows! 

While the Senate is creaking in its well. 
worn reconstruction rut, the House is mak- 
ing the rounds on the tariff. Mr. McCarruy 
has spoken for salt, Mr. Ketiey has threaten- 
ed ademonstration from his fortress of iron 
and coal, and two Western members have 
exhibited their leanings toward free trade, 
and yet the readings on the subject have 
hardly begun. Except as these dry produc- 
tions for home consumption, may, by a 
great strain on the imagination, be supposed 
to effect the result, the House gives no sign 
upon the important question which has been 
before it so long. Besides this there are 
other matters of vital interest hidden away in 
the new Committee room of Ways and 
Means. When the committee declared that 
it could not possibly do its business in the 
quarters it has occupied so many years, and 
insisted that the Post-office should be sent be- 
low to make r»om forthe extending labors, 
it was such a sign of life as all were rejoic- 
ed to see. But weeks and months have| 
passed and the matter begins to suggest queer 
questions. The committce has leave allowed 
to sit during the daily sessions of the House. 
Its members, or many of them, spend little 
time upon the floor. And so it is asked, was 
the thought only to get comfortable quarters 
as a sort of retiring room from the din of 
legislative work, und the rush and bother of 
importunate constituents? Are the mem- 
bers who own the right to those commo- 
dious and elegant quarters at work, or at 
play ? Do they write or sleep in that quiet ? 

8 there a bowling saloon attached? or a res- 
taurant? or a wine cellar? are there euchre 
desks, and cribbage boards? do they have 
chess tournaments and back gammon? In 
short is it all gammon—the story they tell 
about unremitting toil ? 

ALPHA, 
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and in not liking it they show their sense, it 
is their duty to inaugurate a new movement, 
and go into it with heart, soul, mind and 
strength, and as many other appliances as the 
law will furnish them. For there is need of 
it. Our young men are going to destruction 
through rum, and too many of them make a 
slight tipsyness a matter of pride. It is told 
of one of our South end mothers! one whose 
Dame was accented with jirst syllable before 
she went to Europe, and on the second after 
her return, that when conversation once 
turned upon manual labor, she simpered out, 
** Our young men do not work; they are 
nice, dissipated young men!” To bea “nice 
dissipated” young man is the height of ambi- 
tion for many. 


A MUSEUM OF ART. 


We have a prospect of a Museum of Fine 
Arts; acharter has been obtained, and the 


character of the men interested in the matter | 


is @ guarantee titat something creditable will 
be the result. The City Council bas been 
petitioned for a grant of land on the ** Back 
Bay,” and a fine building will doubtless be 
erected. The plan is to open to art students 
and the public such collections existing in 
this neighborhood as their present proprietors 
shall see fit to deposit in a suitable building, 
and thus to form a nucleus of what may here- 
after become a representative museum of fine 
arts; also to provide all reasonable facilities | 
for instruction in drawing, painting, model- 

g; to have lectures, practical 
schools, and a speciallibrary. Thus the plan | 


is comprehensive, and I believe will be carried | 
out. 





SUNDAY AT OUR LIBRARY. 


We are having our annual spasm over the 
question of opening of our City Library on 
Sunday. There is the usual cry of the un- 
easy dozen that the “people,” the ‘lower 
classes,” the *‘ laboring classes” desire that the 
reading-room be open to them, that it will be 
a place of great resort, that thousands will 
‘go there in preferenee to the saloon, or to 
walking the streets, and like arguments by | 
the hour and by the column. But inasmuch | 
as these classes have not asked for the open- | 
ing, and as the said reading-room can contain 
only a handful of people, and as churches 
are by no means crowded on Sunday, it is 


| 
j 
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a very rigid law such as I hinted ata fort-| 
night ago; but there is something wrong at | 
the bottom. On the 22d of February a tem-| 
perance mass meeting was called in Tremont | 
Temple; a dozen prominent clergymen were | : 
asked to be present and speak; the meeting | Charleston, 8. C., which was burned during the 
was small; the expected clergymen were not | War. Sie 
A | afternoon and evening sessions. The Committee | WY for the year 1868 are being investigated be- 
ditto experiment was tried at Springfield with |on Foreign Affairs, through its chairman, Mr, | fore Judge BARNARD in the Supreme Court, 
ditto results. In fact, for a dozen years, the | pawks, aas reported a joint resolution authoriz- | Special Term. he action is entitled “ The Erie 
| ing the President to proclaim strict and impartial | Railway +s. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT,” and the 
| neutrality between the contending partics in | mount involved is near five million dollars. 
Cuba. As we go to press the House is debating | 
the Utah Polygamy Bill, having refused by a! by the arrival in this country of a representative 
strong vote to table it, aud a decision will proba- | of English stockholders of the Erie Road. He 
bly be reached very svou. 
pressed as to the success of the Funding Bull in 
the House. 





properly administered. 
entitled to the credit of thus making the army | 
useful in time of peace. 


cuaee ae “i 
| ble to raise much excitement over 
pogo ny In simple truth, all that is 
started into our 
‘time-honored New England Sabbath, and to 


| secularize it, and the dear people serve as an 
In the Legislature, a vote was 


|the matter. 


| wanted is to get a wedge 


declaring that the present Sunday statutes 
contained nothing to forbid the opening of 


reading-rooms axd libraries on Sunday, but 


With all our old fashioned notions, it is not 
enerally supposed that we are any too pious 

i the Lord’s day, and I see no immediate 

| danger of religious apoplexy. 

Quis. 
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WEEKLY NEWS SUMMARY. 
| From Wednesday, March 16, to Tuesday, March 22. 
HOME. 








WASHINGTON. : 
| Sexate.—The week opened witha speech 
| from the colored Senator, Mr. REVERR, on the 
| Georgia Bill. As this was the first speech ever 
| made by a colored man on the floor of the Senate, 
| all available room was occupicd by spectators, and 
the speaker wasintently watched and listened to. 
He defended the reconstruction measures of the 


government, and reviewed at some length the 


| history of his race. On Thursday and Friday | 


the discussion on the Georgia Bill was continued, 


elections and limiting the existence of the pres- 
ent Legislature to that time; and another by Mr. 
Morton authorizing the President to proclaim 
martial law in districts which are in a state of in- 
surrection. A bill was introduced to organize 
the new territory of Oklahoma, and the bill re- 
organizing the consular service was reported from 
committee. The Judiciary Committee reported 
that Gen. Ames is ineligible as Senator from 


ee 


although a 
Cations 


although prices will doubtless be higher than not as yet detect anything wrong, 
ever before, owing tothe haste with which the | strong belief exists that heavy defal 
crop was harvested and the high prices which | be discovered. Meanwhile the Whiskey Rinp ; 
were demanded by laborers. triumphant. Gen. ALFRED Pueasaytoy 4, 
—The snow storm which reached its | bee= confirmed as Mr. Barey’s successor, 
height in New York, on the J2th inst., was very ee 
heavy throughout Northern New York, Pennsyl- | OBITUARY. 
vania, and Canada. Trains were very generally} — The Hon. Gutiay C. VERPLANcE, Preg. 
delayed, roofs were crushed by the weight of the | ident of the Board of Commissioners of Enign, 
snow, and more damage was done than by all the | tion, died in this city on Friday, aged 34 Years 
previous snow storms of the season. | He was sent to Congress in 1825 and served the, 


—A false report of the safety of the City | for eight years, after which he served serery 
of Boston was telegraphed from England on | terms in the N. Y. Legislatare. It is impossipj, 
Wednesday and caused rejoicings everywhere. | bere to enumerate his public services, his litera, 
The originator of this hear less hoax has not yet | labors and the many acts which add honor to th, 
been discovered, but large rewards are offered for | record of his life. 

i aaah | — Gen. James W. Riptey, one of the Oldest 


A | officers of the U. S. Ordn 2 : 
—On Sunday afternoon, while a large con- : ance Department, die 


7 ai : lete F h | at Hartford, Ct., on the 15th inst. He graduate) 
gregation were assembledin an incomplete Frenc | at the Military Academy in 1813, and bas — 


| Catholic house of worship, at Fall River, to wit-| [i+ gaelity and distinction ever since. Genes 
| ness the blessing of the corner-stone, the floor | c powax has issued an appropriate ae oo 
gave way, and about pers fell oi feet | recounting his long and honorable services ee 
into the cellar. ‘welve or fifteen are known to} ; ” aRy i ig 
have had limbs broken, and many others are Dafa Mr. Gronoxz Ww ae, _ Well known 
ge | journalist and magazine writer, of this city, gies 
a | on the 19th inst., aged 29 years, sty 
— On Monday the Mayor of Portland, Me.,; _— Lapisravs Usnazy, a compatriot of 
presented a communication to the City Council kosspru, and at one time Governor of =i 
from British Consul Murray, inclosing a dis-| gied in Texas on the 7th inst., aged 80 years ” 
patch from the English Government requesting mms a 
him to take such opportunities as he can to make | 
known the gratification of the Queen and Her| 
Majesty’s Government at the cordiality and kind- | 
ness shown by the United States authorities and | 
citizens to the Capt. and officers of the Monarch. | 





FOREIGN. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
—Parliament has been chiefly occupied 
with discussions on the situation in Ireland, and 


— Yercer, the murderer, whose escape | #!! parties are agreed that the present disturt. 
from jail in Jackson, Miss., we noticed last week, | 22¢¢S Must be put down with a strong hand. 
has surrendered himself to the authorities, stating | The Chief Secretary for Ireland gare notice of a 
that his longing for freedom had become so in-| Dill for the protection of life and property in In. 
tense, and the delays in bringing him to trial | land, and enumerated some of the outrages whieh 
seemed so interminable that he had availed him- have been committed. Some progressive indi. 
self of an opportunity to escape, intending to re- | vidual read a bill in the Commons abolishing the 
turnin time to stand his trial. His surrender Game Laws, but the bitterness with which it was 


: : | received led i y ) it it 
was hastened by the fact that innocent persons | gounived tod Ste pinsby anther te widhher i. 








Mississippi. A biil was passed furnishing the 
Southern States the quota of arms due them from 


On Tuesday Mr. ScmNeER’s bill to strengthen the | 
reserves of the banks and provide for specie pay- | 
ments by January, 1871, was adversely reported | 


| from the Finance Committee, and is undoubtedly | 


killed. 


Hovss.—After referring the Funding Bill | 
to the Ways and Means Committee, the House 
passed a bill admitting Texas to representation | 
on the same terms as were required in the case of | 
Virginia and Mississippi. The appropriation of | 
$410,000 for the New York Post-office was passed 
in committee, and will be reported to the House 
when the Deficiency Bill comes up for tinal 


action. On Thursday Mr. BUTLER, of Tennessee, | control of the city, the old incumbents having | 
who has been before the Investigating Committee | been tired out or starved out. 


charged with selling cadetships, was unanimous- | 
ly censured, a resolution on being adopted to | 
that effect on receipt of a divided report from the | 


committee. The Tariff Bill was considered in | ly 


Committee of the Whole on Thursday and Friday, 
and was the special order for Saturday, but as no | 


one wished to speak the House adjourned after a | m 


short session, A bill was reported and passed on | 
Monday granting $20,000 to rebuild the Orphan | 


| 


Asylum of the Sisters of Our Lady of Mercy in | 


he debate on the Tariff Bill occupied the | 


Strong doubts are ex- 


—A general order has issued from.the War | extending, defining 
Department directing the chief signal officer to | of Judges of the New York Marine Court. Bills 
organize a system of meteorologieal observat.ons, | were passed providing for new trials in cases of 
to be made at United States military posts along | conviction in “Courts of Oyer and Terminer; 
the coast and in the interior. The system is in-| establishing a Police Department in Brooklyn; 
tended to give notice by telegraph, of approach- | defining the powers and duties of the Court of 
ing storms, and scicutific and commercial socie- | Appeals; the Brooklyn City-Court Judge’s Bill; 
ties are solicited to aid in the perfection of the | the General State Appropriation Bull, and the bil! 
system, which must greatly benefit commerce if | to reorganize the Police Department of New York 
The Secretary of War is | city. 


| 


ou i ! —The City Council of Richmond, Va., 
1861 to 1865, or their equivalent in ordance stores. | appointed by Gov. WALKER under the Enabling 


| launched. 


an argument severely criticising Fisk & Co. 


were accused of favoring his escape, The vate enigel Menarta, concerning which some 
| anxiety has existed, as she was several days over 
due at thiscity, has put back to Queenstown 
with a broken shaft. Her cabin passengers and 
mails were transferred ts the Java, which sailed 
at once for New York. The University crev 
| bave begun prac ze onthe Thames for the an. 
nual regatta. 

— A collision occurred in the English 
Channel on the 18th inst. between the steamers 


Act, elected a new Mayor and city oflicers on | 
Wednesday, who, on attempting to assume their 
duties on the following morning, were resisted by 
those in possession, whereupon a series of en- 
counters took place, resulting in some blood 
shed and rendering it necessary in the estimation | 
of Gen. CANBy to order out a company of United | Normandy and Mary, in which the former was 
States troops to keep the games Gov. WALKER | sunk and about thirty lives lost. 
nee Seen See Senay Serene | —Mr. Jonny Bricut is slowly regaining 
without a proper requisition, and the city is quiet | his health, but he will be unable to resume ac. 
awaiting the action of the State authorities.|.. 
"¢ . os { tive work at present. 
Meanwhile the newly elected Mayor and his sub- | a le 
: eat fee _. .| —The paupers in Lendon at the beginning 
ordinates have by force of circumstances acquired 4 
of the present year amounted to 121,012. There 
| were 18,270 men; 46,202 women; and 56,040 chil 
| dren under sixteen years of age. Thirty-one per 
| cent. of the destitution was caused by age or per- 
| manent disability. Of cases caused by death, ab- 
— On Saturday the caisson for the Brook-| sence, or desertion, 34.2 per cent. The abore 
n end of the East river bridge was successfully | figures do not include out-door vagrants nor the 
| insane poor. 
—A rumor comes from Chicago that a | 
ovement is on foot in Washington to make | FRANCE. 
New York city a territory of the Uzited States.| _— On Thursday a meeting in honor of the 
The originality of this rumor is quite wortby of | late Mr. BURLINGAME was held in Paris. Minis- 
its source. ter WASHBURNE presided and many distinguished 
‘Tee stock transactions of the Erie Rail- | Americans and foreigners were present. Rocue- 
|FoRT has been taken to Tours as a witness at 
| Prince NAPOLEON’s trial, which was opened on 
| Monday, the accused being present in a state ot 
| serene ,self-possession. Several witnesses were 
| examined, among them FoNvIELLE, the principal 
witness for the prosecution. 
—At the sale of the celebrated Demidoff 
collection of paintings at Paris, the agents = 
oT cngland bid against one another for 
has been before the Senate Committee, and made ee me by sone. DA MESSINA, 
| which was finally knocked down to France at 
something over £7,000, and it is understood 
that the agent was authorized to go as high as 
| £10,000. 





NEW YORE. 


—Some interest is caused in railway circles 


—In the State Senate a bill was introduced 
, and increasing the number 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
—General Per was attacked by a mob in 
the streets of Madrid on the 15th iust., but 
escaped without serious injury. The Cuban 
question is exciting much attention, and some of 
the journals argue in favor of abandoning the 
island to the United States. These are, however, 


—Among bills passed in the Assembly were | in the minority, and are denounced as unpatriotic 








Consul at Moscow, and still more recently at 


Ravel, has been transferred to the consulate at | 


St. Petersburg. Mr. SCHUYLER is one of the few 
Americans whose knowledge of the Russian lan- 
guage qualifies him to fill this important office. 

—Commodore Jonn A. WINsLow is pro- 
moted to the grade of Rear-Admiral. 





IN GENERAL. 

—New discoveries of gold near San Diego 
have produced a gold fever which is depopulating 
the Southern Districts of California. 

—The annual State election occurs in Con- 
necticut on Monday April 4th. ‘The rival candi- 
dates for Governor are MARSHALL JEWELL, ke- 
publican, James E. ENGLISH, Democrat. 


—The freight depot of the New Jersey 
Central Railway was burned on Friday evening. 


Three lives were lost, and a large quantity of | 


merchandise was destroyed. 
$120,000. 

— The stgamboats Vew York and Charles 
H. Duryee were burned at New Orleans on Mon- 
day. The former had on board 9090 bales of cot- 
ton and the Jatter 500. Estimated loss $150,C00. 
A number of small houses near the levee were 
also burned. 


—The cold weather of the past two weeks 
has effectually banished fears of a short ice-crop, 


Estimated loss 


| those amending the act to allow ‘owns to raise 


—Evcene Scnvrter, lately United States | an increased amount of road and bridge money; 


| to provide for examining savings banks, and to 
extend the time for building and putting in run- 
ning order the Southern Central Railroad. The 
bill amending the act relating to the testimony 


was ordered to a third reading. In a debate on 


and Mr. AINSworRTH, of Saratoga. 
question was passed, together with one providing 
for the election of Judges for the Courts of Ap. 
peals and Common Pleas in this city. The even- | 
ing session of the Assembly adjourned in honor 
to the memory of the late Grorce WAEEMAN, | 
stenographer of the House. 


—Mr. J. F. Batrey, Collector of the Inter- 
nal Revenue for the 32nd District, absconded on 
the 15th inst. He has been conspicuously zeal- 
| ousin prosecuting defrauders of the Revenue, 
| and was a prime mover in the case of Judge Fr1- 
| LERTON, which we mentioned last week. This 
case, with one or two others of a similar nature, 
has been decided in favor of the defendants, and 
| is supposed to have hastened the flight of Mr. 
| Baiter. The affair is a very mysterious one, for 
| he has been a terror to the whiskey Ring, and 
| has probably unearthed more rascality than any 
other Revenue officer in the land. The Treasury 


officials who are investigating his accounts can- 
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of husbands and wives for or against each other | are at war on the subject of a loan bill just re 


| jected by the Cortes, aud it is probable that the 
the bill authorizing a railroad in 125th street | latter will resign the Regency. 
charges and counter-charges of corrupt practices | 
were passed between Mr. FIELDs, of New York, | the 20th inst., announce that Captain General 


The bill in 





by the government party, A truce which has 
been for some days observed between the oppos 
ing parties in the Cortes was broken on Monday, 
and during the debate Admiral ToreTE left the 
ministerial bench. It isunderstood that Admiral 
BERANGER will take his place. Prat and SzrrsNo 





—Despatches from Havana, under date of 


De Ropas, with his full staff, have sailed for 
Nuevitas to hold a consultation with the Insur- 
gent Generals in relation to .the establishment ot 
peace. Gen. NAPOLEON ARANGO, the Cuban, 
who lately surrendered himself to the Spanish 
authorities accompanied the Captain General to 
aid in the negociations. 4 

— The report of the vote at San Doming? 
on the question of annexation to the United 
States, is reported, via. Havana, to have been 
1,006, for and 9 against. After the election the 
stars and stripes were carried triumphantly 
through the streets. The inhabitants of Torro 
are said to be equally strong in favor of annexa- 
tion. 

— At St. Johns’, N. B., during a storm 02 
the 18th instant part of the shore of the harbor 
suddenly sunk with a rumbling noise, carryi0& 
with it wharves and buildings, and leaving twenty 
feet of water at low tide where there was dry land 
before. 
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